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PREFACE 


The collection of objects cxliibited in the Cliristian Room 
may be divided into three sections: the first. Early Christian ; 
the second, Byzantine ; and the third comprising devotional 
and ecclesiastical objects from various Christian Churches of 
the East. The period illustrated by the first section is here 
placed between the beginning of our era, and the seventh 
century; the Celtic and Teutonic Christian remains in the 
Museum, most of which are a.ssigned to a subsequent date, 
being resen’ed for future treatment in other Guides to be 
issued by the Department. The second section is concerned 
with the entire duration of the Byzantine Empire, down to 
its overthrow by the Turks in 1453. Tlie third is at present 
illustrated by the later Coptic, Abys-sinian, and Russian series, 
but is still very incomplete. Nearly all the objects falling 
within the first and third of these sections are either directly 
connected with church worship or have upon them sjTnbols, 
figures, or inscriptions connecting them with the Christian 
reli^on. But with those which illustrate the second this is 
not always the case, for although a verj' large number of 
Byzantine antiquities are ornamented with religious subjects, 
this is not an invariable role, a certain proportion having no 
evident connexion with Christianity. The inclusion of such 
objects must be defended on the ground that they are of 
greater nrchaeologic.'il interest in association with obviously 
Christian work of the same origin than they would be if 
separated and placed among the wlloctions illustrating the 
Middle Ages in the West. It is another qvicstion whether the 
Christian and Mediaeval Rooms should not adjoin each other: 
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in that case all such tlifficuUies might he readilj sohed But 
the present Guide must necessarily deal \\ ith things ns thej 
are rather than AMtli things ns they might be if more ample 
space could be obtained 

A collection brought together in so small a place as the 
Chnstian Boom cannot of course make any claim to complete 
ness The different sections which it compnses are unevenly 
lepresented it is weak in sculpture and large objects gene 
rally and an ecclesiastical senes from the Elaatem Churches 
has i-eally still to lie fonned Isor does the room contain all 
the antiquities of the Eaily Chnstian and B>znntine periods 
in the Museum The Department of Manusenpts has the 
MSS and seals the Department of Coins and I^Icdals the 
Byzantine coins and the Department of Egyptian and 
Assyrian Antiquities a number of Chnstian antiquities from 
Egypt Such a separation of objects winch are InstonCnlly 
closely connected is unavoidable in an institution wnth bo 
man} departments as the British Museum ETigoncies of 
space and arrangement ha\e made it impossible esen to keep 
togethei in one room all the objects with which the Guide has 
actually to deal The few Clmstian lemoins dating from the 
time of the Koman occupation of Britain are exhibited in the 
Romano British Collection the ivory caivings lemain for 
purposes of comparison in the lai^e senes in the Mediaeial 
Room two interesting vases are in the collections illustrating 
the historical development of glass in the Glass and Ceramic 
Room while a number of gold rings and jewels are placed 
for greater secuntj in the Gold Ornament Room and the 
comdor leading to it But the inconvenience thus caused to 
visitors has to some extent been obviated by the exhibition in 
the Christian Room of reproductions and casts which will aid 
in the recognition of tlie onginals in the other rooms "iet 
with all its deficiencies the collection remains one of extreme 
interest and the silv er treasures and senes of engrav ed gems 
and gilded glasses are among the most notable of their kind 
A word must bo said in conclusion on the length of the 
introduction compaied with the actual description of the 
objects It was felt that some general account of Earlj 



Chnstwn and Byzantine antiqmtie<: and of the historical 
conditions which produced them, was indispensable if the 
collection was to arouse the interest it desera ed , and for tins 
reason a few remarks upon architecture and upon the ntual 
of existing Eastern Churches could not be omitted The 
introduction is intended to bring a few fundamental facts of 
Earh Christian and B^zantme archaeologj to the notice of 
tho«o approaching the subject for the first time, and thus 
enable them to proceed to the study of more comprehensii e 
handbooks Tins Guide has been written by Mr O M Dalton, 
the senior assistant in the Department, who also prepare<l the 
Catalogue of the collection AIucli useful help in the prepara 
tion of the introduction has been rendered bj Mr E. A. 
Maths Budge in relation to the Copts and Abjssimans and 
by Jfr Henry Jenner upon points of ecclesiastical historj 
and ceremouj Tlie Trustees of the British Mueeum Ua\e 
to thank Mrs Theodore Bent for permission to reproduce 
figs. 65 and 68, and the Society of Antiquaries of London for 
the loan of the blocks of figs. 22 and 47 
Tlie numbers in brackets throughout refer to the Catalogue 
of Early CliTuttan AixliquiUe-* and OlyecU from il eCh^ uUan 
East, published by order of the Trustees in 1901 
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INTRODUCTION 


Geographicai. Distribution op CHRiSTiAuiTr 

Beforc nnj attempt js made to summarize the pnncipal 
pliases of Earlj Christian and Byzantine art it i\iH be well 
to describe in the briefest possible manner the geographical 
area from i\hieh Chnstmn antiquities are denied Bj the 
second century Chnstmns were to l>e found in almost every 
part of the Roman Empire, so that long before the adoption 
of Chnstiamty as the State religion b^ the Emperor Con- 
stantine, communities existed m all tlie larger cities. In the 
\\'esl the new faith rapidlj spread be^ ond Italy Christian 
inscnptions and rcmainsof the fourth and succceumg contunes 
are found in the Rlitnc vnlkj, m Gaul and Spam m the 
British Isles and m North Afnca In the East from its 
birthplace in Palestine, the new religion passed to Asia Minor, 
Syria Armenia, Persia, and Egypt It thus surrounded the 
whole basin of the Mediterranean, and the antiquities which 
testify to its early presence in cUtTcrent localities arc naturally 
influenced the varying taste and artistic capaeitj of these 
w idel} -distant countries From the Rhine distnct we have, 
for example, besides the sepulchral inscriptions glass v essels of 
great interest from Cologne, which w as n principal centre of the 
glass making industrj' m late Roman times Gaul and Spam 
have been prolific in fine sculptured sarcophagi (figs 5 and G) 
North Afnca, with its great Christian city of Carthage, the 
influence of which was felt through the provinces of Afnca 
and Numidia (now Tunis and part of Algena), has proved 
nch not onlj in architectural and sepulchral remains but 
also in minoi objects, represented in the present collection by 
a, winJk t7:a'i.'uu>t,sexeJ5iJ. bw».hstenR.'5.,JMj/l a. rumaliftc af 

pottery lamps from Carthage and its neighbourhood The 
Chnstmn antiquities of Egypt and Syria are exceptionally 
numerous and important. 

Christianity had already made considerable progress in 
our own country before Constantine, and the persecution 
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under Diocletian extended to Bntain the mart^^rdom of 
St Alban being placed m the year 305 A D In all probability 
the new faith was mtitiduced by the Gaulish Chuich uith 
which that of Britain continued to maintain close relations 
It may be recalled that three British bishops were present at 
the CJounciI of Arlea in the jear 314 j and it was from Gaul 
that the bishops Lupus and Germanus caroe in A D 429 to 
repress the heresy of the Bnton Pelogius 

Before the middle of the fifth century progress had been 
made m ith the conversion of Ireland and the remoter parts 
of Bntain through the efforts of missionanes like St Patnek 
and St Niman Traces of the spread of Christianity m these 
early times may he seen in the rudely inscnbcd sepulchral 
monuments in south west Ireland Devon Cornwall Wales 
and Scotland the inscriptions being either m Latin with 
debased Itoman capitals beginning with the familiar formula 
Hicjaett or in Celtic with the early M estem Celtic characters 
called Oghams examples of which may be seen m the Centro! 
Saloon and in the Komon Gallery on the ground floor on 
a certain numbei of these early stones Latin and Ogham 
inscriptions are found together In Ireland Chnstiamt> lound 
most enthusiastic adherents and the progress of the Irish 
Church was so rapid that her missionaries n ere soon able to 
carry the faith across the seas In the year 5S3 St Columba 
passed from Ireland to Iona an island off the n est coast of 
Scotland where ho founded a monastery , from this centre 
went forth missionanes u ho con^ erted a large area m northern 
Bntain In the middle of the seienth century tli^e country 
was still unequally divided between the Celtic or Seotic bishops 
and the successors of St Augustine representing the Papal 
See The Synod of Whitby lo A © G64 did much to reconcile 
the differences of usage which separated the two communities 
and Christianity wluch m central and southern England had 
been almost overwhelmed by the irruption of the Anglo 
Saxon tnbes was organized upon n broader basis by Aich 
bishop Tlieodore (a p G90) By the end of the eighth century 
most of the local centres of Celtic Chnstianity had given 
their adhesion to the Roman usige and though the pnmaey 
of Canterbury was not universally admitted until later the 
union of the Church of England may be said to have become 
an accomplished fact 

Of the Christian Church m Bntain pnor to the Teutonic 
invasions of the fifth and sixth centunes there are but few 
existing monuments Though several churches have been 
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assigned to the time o£ the Roman occupation, their authen- 
ticity has not in every ease been finally establi3he<l. The 
Y enerable Bede, who Tsrote his Eccleaastical History of Britain 
at the beginning of the eighth century, records that Ethelbert, 
King of Kent, gave to his Christian queen, Bertha, the cliurch 
of St. ilartin near the city of Canterbury, ‘whicli had been 
built of old while the Romans still dwelt in Britain ’ ; also that 
St Augustine and his companions who arrived in this country 
in the year 597 found this church in nse as a place of Christian 
worship and made it their head-quarters for the conversion of 
the English. A Roman origin has been claimed for part of the 
fabric as it stands, and similar work may be observed in 
the neighbouring ruins of St Pancras which have also been 
attributed to the Roman period, though on very slender 
evidence. The church of St. Mary-in-the-Castle at Dover is 
connected with an octagonal Roman lighthouse, probably one 
of the first buildings erected by the conquerors in this island. 
The central tower of this cliurch is by some assigned to the 
closing years of their occupation, and with the nave and light- 
house is supposed to have been a fori utilked as a Christian 
church in Bomano-British tiroes. But other authorities hold 
that the central tower is a-mark of late Sason date, and that 
the Roman origin of the churches of St. Martin and St. Pancraa 
has not yet been proved. Roman foundations, if not a basili- 
can plan (see p. 34), have been traced at Lyminge, another 
locality in Kent, but the present church has apparently been 
built over the remains of a Roman villa ; and though an apse 
in the Italian style existed in the centre of the Roman camp 
at Reculvcr, there was probably no cburcU on this site before 
the time of Bassa the Mass-priest (a.p. 670). There is less 
difficulty in accepting as a Romano-British church the apsidal 
building of which the foundations were discovered in May, 
1892, at Silchester, Hants (Calleva Atrebatum). It should be 
mentioned that, as in the case of some of the earliest churches 
at Rome, the apse is here at the west end. 

Minor relics of Romano-British Cliristianitj’’ ore not very 
common, and it may ’oe of interest to mention tVie piincipai 
examples which are at present known to have been preserved. 
The sacred monogram (see p. 19) occurs in the floor-mosaics 
of a Roman villa at Frampion in Dorsetshire, and is cut upon 
a stone or tile from the corridor steps of another villa at 
Chedworth in Gloucestershire. A silver vessel discoi'eretl at 
Corhridge in Northumberland and now unfortunately lost, 
was also ornamented with the monogram, which is equally 
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found upon a fcT\ small objects such ns two finger rings 
from Fifehend Neville Doisctahire terra cotta lamps (one in 
the Museum at Newcastle-on Tjne) and a lend seal or stamp 
from Silchestcr in the Museum at Reading The British 
Museum possesses in its Romano-Bntish collections examples 
of the monogram stamped upon cakes of pen ter found in 
the Thames at Battersea (fig 1), and rudely scratched u^on 
a small dish forming 


• © part of a pen tor sen ice 

found on the site of a 
Roman \iUa at Apple- 
siiaw Hants (seep 77 ) 
It n ill be obsen ed that 
in all these instances 
tlie emblem is the 
r >0 1 -sumr. ™ p™i.r too. tho monogram nml not tlio 
Tlianwi cross liic reason for 

this la that the latter 
sign nas not used as a general sjmbol of Chnstianitj 
as early as the monogram (see p 20], and it is doubtful 
whether it nas intro<luccd into Britain before the Roman, 
officials evacuated the country at a date nhich is commonly 
placed m 410 AD Certain examples of the cross upon 
Samian ware and in mosaics which ha\e been claimed as 
Christian, nould appear to be purely ornamental, nliile the 
cross upon the hd of the sarcophagus of the Roman Valerius 
Amandmus at the entrance of the Chajitoi house at V est 
minster Abbey is almost certainly medneial If i\e may 
judge from the evidence of antiquities found on the Continent, 
the probabilities arc against the occurrence of the cross ns 
a sign of Christianity on objects of Roman date in Bntam , 
and the earliest instances m which its religious sigmficance 
IS obvious will usually be found to belong to Anglo-Saxon or 
later times Theie may be exceptions to this rule and at 
first sight the terracotta lamp id the Canterbury’ Museum, 
of which a cast is e’diibited mWall Case 11 , may appear to be 
one of them but unfortunately little is Lnou n of the circum- 
stances under which this lamp was discovered and it certainly 
belongs to a type wluch was commonest in the sixth century . 
Crosses, as i\ ell as the monogram are of course found upon 
the earliest Celtic sepulchral monuments (pillar stones) but 
as these are assigned to the period between 402 700 A d , they 
do not as a class date from the time of the Roman occupation. 
Among other objects connected with the Christianity of the 
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Eomano-British period may be mentioned a gold ring from 
Brancaster in Norfolk, with the Christian acclamation vivas in 
Deo (‘ live in God ’), another with the same inscription from 
Silehester, and a Gnostic gem from the same place, showing 
that the influence of Gnosticism was felt as far west as Britain 
(see p. 29). 

In the period between the fifth and seventh centnries, 
which witneased the fall of the Western Roman Empire and 
the settlement in this country of northern barbaric tribes, 
Early Christian Art still flourished in Italy, and the influence 
of local schools has been traced in tbe ivory carvings of the 
time, ililan and Ravenna were successively raised to the 
position of capital, and the latter city became the principal 
artistic centre of the peninsula. It was famous for its 
sculptured sarcophagi (see p. 1 3), in some of which the repre- 
sentation of the human figure is abandoned in favour of flatter 
reliefs combining Early Christian symbols, such as the sacred 
monogram and peacock, with a rich conventional decoration 
suggestive of Oriental influences. Among the mosaics in the 
churclies of Ravenna some were undoubtedly Byzantine in 
chai*ccter, but the question to what extent the art of Eovenna 
as a whole should be so cla-ssed has given rise to much dis- 
pute, for while some archaeologists are inclined to ascribe it to 
a more or less independent development on Italmn soil, others 
find numerous traces of Byzantine, more especially Syrian, 
inspiration. The Goths made no original contribution to 
Christian art in Italy, hut the Lombards who succeeded them 
at the close of the sixth centuiy have left numerous examples 
of sculptures in low relief which, though of a far ruder char- 
acter, show certain analogies with tbe sarcophagi of Ravenna, 
and combine Christian sjunbols with conventional ornament 
of a more barbaric style. This mixture of Early Christian 
elements ivith Teutonic motives lingered on in Northern 
Italy till after the close of the first millennium, when it was 
obliterated by the growth of a more purely Italian artistic 
movement. 

Of the historj’' of Gliristiamly in Egiqit and Ethiopia, some- 
thing will be said Mow when the Coptic and Abj-s-sinian 
antiquities are discussed {p. 81). Its development in Western 
Asia must be dismissed in a few words. In Asia .Minor the 
Christian population soon became verj* large. Up to the 
time of the Mabommedan conquest in the seventh centui^*, 
Syria had a groat Christian community w-jth its cluef centres 
at Antioch and Edessa, where literature and the arts were 
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Bcdulous^i cuUivatc^ and tbermnwl S>nan dmrchcs tlaUn^' 
from tins pcnod are among the most remarkable remauw of 
Enrlj Chnstmn architecture (see p 3G) Chnstmnitj passed 
early into Anncnia mil Persia thus tra% oiling bejond tlic 
temtorj of the Homan and Byzantine Fmpircs and extended 
its influence under the Parlhian kings m c shall sec licloi^ that 
the old it:hgiou3 plulosophj of Iran eontnhuted its share to 
the speculativ e bclicfa of the Gnostics Tlic Sassaninn d\ nast} 
uhicli followed the Parthian and uas more purely national 
in character was often hostile to Chnstianitj 1 iit the later 
kings did not encourage persecution and m their tunc 1 trsian 
Christians Mere most active in inissionnrj work 

Of the various licrosies vrhich distracted the Church during 
the first three centuries timn^ onginatcd m the Bast where 
some still count adherents. Most of them however wxin 
died out and with the exception of the ditlerent sects of the 
doubtfully Christian Gnostics (see p 2!)) left little or no 
archaeological evndcncoof tlicir existence It was not until 
the CEcumcnical Councils of the fourth century began to legis 
late for the Church at Jatgo that important scpamtctl religious 
bodies consisting of those who refused to accept the crtctls 
and definitions of those councils were formed 

The pnncipal of these liodios were — 

1 The Ariaixf who denied that the Son is consubstaiitm! 
w itli the Father Tliosc vv ere condemned by the 1 irst General 
Council of Isicnea mat* 325 Though this heresy at one 
tunc seemed likely to prevail and though it attracted to itself 
most of the new ly fonned Teutonic nations it eventually die<l 
out leaving very few traces bchiml it 

2 Tlie Aestorians who nffimiing that the Divinity and 
Humanity of Christ arc not only two ^aturcs (c/n/ofij) lut 
also two Persons (virotrracrcit) refused the title of llieotokos 
(Mother of God) to the Virgin Mary riicso wore condemned 
by the 'Hurd General Council at Cphesus in the year 431 
Their tenets were adopted by the tast Syrian and Persian 
part of the Cliurch but after a long and successful missionary 
career in Central Asia China ami India they were over 
w helmed by the conquests of 1 imour in the fourteenth century , 
anti are now only represented by a small community m the 
neighbourhood ot Urumiah wlieie Persia and Turkey in Asia 
meet and also by the Chaldacan aud Malabar Uniats (sec 
p 100) w ho hav e abjured their heresy and joined themselves 
to Rome 

3 The hutyeJaans or MonopJiyutes who hold the exact 
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opposite to Nestonamsm, affirming that the Divinity and 
Humanity of Chnsfc are not t\i o Natures hut one These -were 
condemned by the Council of Chalcedon m a d 451. A great 
part of the West Syrian Church, the Copts of Egjpt, the 
Abyesmians, and to some extent the Armenians, adopted this 
heresy in its vanons forms, and so at a later penod, after 
the Portuguese conquests, did the so called Christians of 
St Thomas m Indiq, ivho n ere ongmally Nestonans, From 
an important leader, Jacobus Baradaeus, the Monophysites 
Trere called Jacohiies^ and at the same period the name Mel- 
chites or Royalists was applied to the Orthodox Syrians as 
adherents of the party of the Emperor of the East. The 
ntes of the West Syrians, Copts, Abyssmians and Armemans, 
corrected in a Catholic direction, are also used by communi- 
ties in Syria, Egypt, Abyssmia, Armema and m various other 
countries who haiie umted themselves to Rome 

4 The MonothdiUs, who held the orthodox doctrine as to 
the one Person and two Natures of Christ, but affirmed that 
the Divunitj and Humanity had but one Will, the Divine 
Tliey were supported by the Emperor Heroclius, but uere 
finally condemned by the Sixth General Council, the third of 
Constantinople, in a n 681 Most of the Monothelites were 
ev entually absorbed by the Monophysites, but one community, 
the Maromtes of the Lebanon, continued to exist os a separate 
lx)dy until a little before tlie year 1200 Uiey were united uith 
the Roman Church, though to this day they retain their own 
ntes and customs 

From the above rapid review of the geographical distn- 
bubon of Chnstianity in early times, wc realize hon different 
ha\ e been the fortunes of the Church m Europe and in the 
East , for whereas the Western Church succeeded m con- 
verting the barbarian invaders of the North, and has thus 
preserved its integrity from its foundation till the present 
day, the Churches of Asia and Africa were either annihilated 
or held m servitude by the Arabs and the Turks Some of its 
branches after centuries of subordination have regained their 
independence or have once Tnore come under the protection of 
Christian powers, hut the daj is far distant when Constan- 
tinople, Antioch Alexandna, or Carthage rivalled Romo as 
centres of Christian activity 
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THE Catacombs. 

The earhest tiaclitions of Chnstaan art are associated with 
the subterranean bunal places called catacombs Different 
origins have been suggested for this cunous name One •wow 
IS that it IS derived from two Greek vvoiils Kara and kvh^t} 
meaning ‘at or near the hollow or valley, and that it was 
first applied to a district near the Appian Way probably 
owing to the configuration of tlie CTOund Others denve 
it from the same Greek word Kara and the late Latin amibi- 
toiium, a tomb It onginally referred to the Christian 
cemeteries excavated on a certain section of the Appian Waj , 
then it n as restneted to one of these that of St Sebastian , 
and finally it came to be used as a general term for all similai 
places of burial wherever situated The word used by the 
Early Chnstians themselves was not catacomb but cemetery 
{coemiteixunx) the Latin version of the Greek or 

sleeping place 

Tlie Roman catacombs were not beneath the city, but, 
like the pagan tombs, beyond it, along the great lughvvays 
running from the capital to various parts of Itafy, for 
Roman law forbade interment •within the citv ■walls The 
tufa, forming the subsoil near Rome is peculiarly adapted 
to the excavation of underfund }»a!lenes and this circum- 
slauee proved very favour^le to tne early Chiostians who 
naturally followed the Jewish and Oriental custom of bunal 
m subterranean chambers instead of burning their dead 
The need for concealment, and the desire to protect the 
graves of the departed from profanation, weie, therefore, 
not the reasons which led to the formation of undeiground 
cenietenes, although in times of persecution their dark recesses 
were naturally adopted as places of refuge 

It was not until the second half of the first century that 
the Chnstians adopted the system of collective bunal on 
a large scale They had previously either shared the Jewish 
catacombs already existing neat the capital, or had been 
buned in small hypogea oi ciypts united by short passages 
But when once the practice hod begun it spread with great 
rapidity and no less than fitly catacombs are now kno^wn 
to exist tlie earliest of which dates from the penod named 
Tlie first large cemetenes were probably extensions of the 
tombs of wealthy Christian families, such as that of the 
Flavn which had a legal title to certam plots of land for 
sepulchral purposes Tliese famili^ which lent their houses 
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, for the services of the Church, in like manner opened their 
places of hurial to other members of the congregation, and 
from these the greater catacombs were de\ eloped. At first 
all cemeteries were thus held by private tenure ; but by the 
time o! the persecutions, the Church, as represented by her 
bishops, bad entered into collective possession, and was recog- 
nized as o^vner by the imperial authorities. Whether her 
rights were secured tlirough a legal fiction by which Christian 
communities registered themselves as burial societies after 



Fio. 2.— JD the Catacombs {after Perret , 

the fasliion of similar pa^n institutions, or whether they 
wore enjoyed simply by toleration, is a point upon which dif- 
ferences of opinion exist. E'crj' burial site included a certain 
superficial space {area) often enclosed by a hedge or wall 
and planted with cj’pre«ses, in which were built small celiac 
or ineraorinl chapels, and sarcophagi were placed. Here too 
the dead uere from quite an early period interred in grn\es 
dug from tlie surface of the ground, as many as ten IkkIics 
being sometimes laid one »bo\e the other but each separated 
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from the next by a slab of stone. Surface interment vras 
practised concurrently u’ith catacomb burijil, and by the fifth 
century had quite superseded it. 

The catacombs were systems of corridors and small chambers 
partially lighted by shafts {biminaria) which opened on the 
surface of the soil, and were sometimes cut in several tiers 
or storeys, one below the other. As they were frequently 
excavated in rising ground, the entrances were often in the 



Fio. 3 —A chamber in the Roman Catacombs (after De Jfossf). 

sides of the hills and were approached through a kind of 
antechamber or vestibule Except in the neighbourhood 
of the shafts, or near the entrances, artificial light was always 
necessary, and this was provided by lamps similar in general 
character to those seen in the collection (Wall-Cases 1-3 and 
12-13; figs. 39 and 52). Along the sides of the vaulted corri- 
dors, which were from two to four feet wide and little more 
than the height of a man, were cut horizontal rectangular 
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niches (loculi) one above the other, in which bodies were laid, 
the opening at the front being closed by slabs of marble or 
tiles, on which, inscriptions were engraved (fig. 2). In the 
cliambers (cubicula) similar tombs were arranged around 
the sides, and there were also recessed tombs opening at the 
top, the most characteristic of which, the so-called arcosoha, 
had a rounded arch above them. Ilgure 3 provides illustra- 
tions of both these kinds of tombs. Stone sarcophagi wore 
also placed in the niches, but these were not common during 
the three centuries. 

Although most of the cubicula were famil}' v’aults, some 
crypts were apparently constructed for religious serrices. 
One of these, dating from the third century, presents many 
of the features of the later basilicas (see p. 32) such as the 
apse and preibyteHuvi with the episcopal chair; but some- 
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times the place of the apse is taken by an arcosalium tomb, 
the top of which was evidently used ns an altar. These 
catacomb chapels were probably used for funeral and memorial 
services, especially in the fourth century when the cult of 
the martyrs became general, but they were not adapted for 
regular public worship ; for this they were far too small, as 
few of them could accommodate more than fifty people. The 
earliest inscriptions of the catacombs are of a very simple 
character, simply* gi'dng the barest details, with perhaps 
a pious formula such as I'a'os m Deo, jxxx tecum, ilany of 
them are in Greek, which was for a long time the language 
of the Church, but these cease with the fourth century. As 
time went on, more elaborate inscriptions are found and new 
formulae were introduced, but as a general rule we learn 
little more than the name and age of the deceased, the day 
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of Ins death and tlie relationship Iximc to him bj the persons 
who caused the inscription to itc t.tt up Iho apjo is often 
gi\ cn ith ',Tcat precision m j cars months and da} s though 
after the thml ccntur} there is often n greater \nguent<>.M, 
and MO meet Mith such stateinciits as mIio h\ed al»out 
tMcnt} fnc} cars’, the simplest carl} Clinstmns}mbols often 
accoinpati} the inscriptions (fig 4) lait sometiincs simbolical 
scriptural scenes such as the Raising of Laiainis occur It 
ina} 1x5 noted hero that the ciLstom of dating h} the }ear of 
Our Lord did not exist at the earliest period of Christianitv 
it first arc'll in the sixth centurj but examples are rare 
before the eighth Toml>3 were gtiicrall} dated h} mention 
of the consuls names Mhich arc found doun to the nlxilition 
of the consulate in the time of Justinian but after the 
peace of the Church the names of popes are occasional!} 
given Othei means of dating were h} eras such as that 
of the foundation of Rome or that of I)iocIctinn beginning 
A D 284 or again at a later period b} luiftcfiony which 
were periods of fifteen }car8 at the end of which tnxn 
tion was revised In ver} carl}' times Chnstinns Imd three 
names like the ancient Romans hut this custom was soon 
dropped and by the end of the fourth ceiilur} onl} one name 
was usual About the same time eulogistic epithets and 
phrases direct!} indicating the belief of tlic deceased were 
introduced and details were added witli regaid to his 
station m life With the fourth ccntur}, too mistakes in 
orthograpli} became common and vve perceive tlie first signs 
of the transition between tlie old Latin and imxhncvnl and 
modem Italian The wonl most gtntmll} use<l for buna! 
b} the early Chnstians was depomlio and the familiar 
formula Ixc jacet begins with the fifth century CJommon 
fonnulao were veiy freouciitl} abbreviated IN P or I P 
standing for in pun and S 1 T L for stf Ul t term leiie 
may the earth rest lightly upon thee I * Sinn} tombs in the 
catacoml>s had no name inscnocd upon them hut were simpl} 
ulentihed by Hinall objects impressed in the mortar which 
fixed the slabs of the lomh at the lime of the intennent 
(see below, p Gl) Ihc finest inscriptions of the catacombs 
aie those made by order of Pope Damasua at tlio close of 
the fourth century to mark the tombs of the mart} rs , the} 
are generally metrical pineg}ncs engraved on marble slabs 
in very beautiful characters 

Nearl} all of the catacomls were decorated with frescoes 
for which the stucco w alia and roofs of the chambers afforded 
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an an^plc field. Their style, which is thought to have been 
influenced in the first instance from Alexandria, is that of 
contemporary pagan Rome adapted to new conditions and 
modified in accordance with Christian ideas It participated 
in the gradual decay of Roman Art, and although in the 
second century, when the finest woik was done, designs were 
produced worthy to be compared with the graceful fiescoes 
of Pompeii, after this period the woik rapidly degenerates, 
and in the foui-th century is often careless and unattractive. 

Wlien the conversion of the Emperor Constantine the Great 
had made Christianity the official religion of the cosmopolitan 
Roman Empire, the practice of burjnng in catacombs began 



Fjo. 5. — Stone sarcopiiflgu^ from Finnee (flfler Lt Bfanl) 


to decline, and interments now generally took place in super- 
ficial cemeteries, where large churches were now built. It 
was at this time that sculptured stone sarcophagi (figs. 5 and 6) 
weie produced in large numbers, for wealthy Christians had 
become numerous, and dfetfuct/ve/y Christian Btihjocts couM 
be openly executed in sculptors’ workshops without the risk 
of intcrfei*ence. The multiplication of these sarcophagi, which 
have been found not only in Italy but also in France, Spain, 
and other countries, was of great importance to the develop- 
ment of Christian Art down to tlic time of the barbarian 
invasions. Inscribed toml»tones like those seen at the bottom 
of "Wall. Coses 4-0, whiclx have been found in large nunibersin 
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provincial cemeteries eapcciallj on the Rhine in France Spain 
and N Africa also became common in this period- The earlier 
insenptions are simple m character and resemble those of the 
catacombs but the formulae used a ftij with different localities 
the majonty date from the fourth to the seaenth centurj but 
in Spam examples m this style are knoavn ns late as the close 
of tho eighth In spite of the change a\ Inch Constantine a con 
a ersion made in the position of Chnstianitj catacomb bunal 
still remained fairlj general until about A D and did not 
fall into disuse until the Brat quarter of the fifth century 
At that time the incursions of the Goths and ^ andnls began 
to make the outside countr> unsafe and duniig the siege 
of Rome by the Gothic king Alanc (ad 410) the first 
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cemetery arithin the avails 'vas laid out near the baths of 
Diocletian About a century and a half later intra mural 
interment became the rule for oaving to the great depopu 
latjon of the citj the enforcement of the old Jnar avas no 
longer necessarj Up to the time of the Lombard invasions 
the bodies of the martyrs mostly remained in the catacombs 
and their tombs were the objects of frequent pilgnmages 
especially in the seventh century, but in the eighth and 
nmth centuries their remains were removed for sccunty to 
the cliurches within the city During the Middle Ages the 
knowledge of the catacombs was gradually lost and by 
the fifteenth centurj that beneatli the Church of Samt 
Sebastian was almost the onlj one still accessible to tho 
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pilgrims uho came to Rome from the \anou3 countries of 
Europe. So matters continued until the end of the sixteenth 
century, "when the accidental fallmg m of a \ault m a Tine 
yard by Ja3nng bare the frescoes with wlueh the u alls were 
decorated, excited public eunositj m the^e long forgotten 
places of bunaL Antonio Bosio (d a d 1629 )' often called 
the Columbus of the Catacombs made the first extensi\ e and 
systematic explorations and after his death each centurj has 
ivitne'^ed the publication of important works on underground 
Rome Tlie best of these is the *Roma Sotterranea’ of 
G B de Rossi (d 1894) the founder of Early Christian 
Archaeologj , who first established the study upon a scientific 
basis. 


•g A TIT.T SYMBOIiISM 

The key note of the earliest Christian art is to be found m 
jts indirect and symbolical nature. It does not attempt to 
render individuality oi to depict persons as they actually 
hied, it seeks beauty not for itself, but only for the ideas 
which it conveys, and it axoids the direct representation of 
lustoncal e>ents canng little for exactitude of detail or 
wealth of incident Instead of this it works upon minds 
specially prepared to comprehend its teaching by symbols, 
types and alfegoncal scenes There are sei erol reasons why 
this should haN e been so and among the most important was 
the desire to a\oid at a time when persecution was often 
imminent, the representation of sad or temble scenes of death 
and judgement wluch might discourage the faithful in days of 
tnak But another and more general cause of the pre\ alent 
use of symbolism lay in the intellectual tendencies of the age 
At the time when Christianity first became a force, symbolism 
w as so to speak, in the air Rome had extended her frontiers 
far into the East, and gradually saw many beliefs and super 
stitions of the new provinces established in the heart of the 
Empire The old official religion had proved itself inadequate 
to the spiritual needs of a time of expansion, and there had 
arisen a state of intellectual and moral unrest which philo- 
sophy was equally unable to appease. The Romans had now 
awakened to a profounder sense of my steiy in the nni\ erse 
and sought a fresh light to penetrate its depths The better 
minds among them were tired of the obvious and mateml 
side of life and repelled by its emptiness, until m the general 
rum of old beliefs the sole hope of regeneration seemed to he 
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m the mysticism of the newly conquered East As tlie Greek 
world under somewhat similar conditions borrowed much 
from Onental thought and attempted to explain the problem 
ot existence by the speculations which culminated in Gnosti 
cism (see p 29} so the Eomans opened then gates wide to 
the cults and supei-stitions of Egypt Syria Asia Minor and 
Peraia, countries which were nch m symbolical representations 
of the unknown The Oriental love of allegorj liad become 
general in the West , and ivhen Chnstianity, which itself came 
trora the East began to extend its borders at the expense of 
other creeds it made its appeal rvith all the force of its 
superior merit through the \ery sjmlolism to winch all 
minds were nou accustomed With the lapse of time the 
conditions which liad promoted the exclusir e use of sjnnbols 
were gradually modified and a more realistic method became 
general The moving e\cnts ot the first years of Christianity 
were now further away, and with the growing numencal 
strength of the community perhaps also with the dimi 
nution of primitne lehgious fervour it became desirable to 
bnng the history and the life of Christ more vividly before 
the eyes of the multitude But the most efRcicnt cause of 
the change was the consersion of Constantine, winch brought 
Chnstianity out of its places of concealment into the upper 
air, and removed the old restnctions upon its art With the 
growth of churclies architecture (see p 31) now rapidlj im 
proved, and the new art of decoiatiog walls with glass mosaic 
encouraged the proiluction of laiger scenes and groups oi 
subjects arranged in bistoncal sequence Sculpture, too was 
developed bj the increasing use of the elaborately carved 
stone sarcophagi, to which allusion has alreadj been made, 
and on which whole series of scriptural subjects could be 
represented. 

Attention may now be drawn to the more prominent 
symbols and scenes adopted by Ekirly Christian art 

The Fish This type perhaps first introduced from Alex 
andna, was among tlie earliest symbols of the Savnour, foi 
the Greek name gave nse to an acrostic which was 

known as early as the second century, the five component 
lA-tcmlang ior Vne imtia’ls oi: the five words ‘Ij/aoy? 
XpioTor Qeov Ttor ScoTrjp Jesus Christ, Son of God Saiioui 
As the dolphin is frequently used with this meaning it has 
been suggested that the fish was first adopted on account 
of the old classical traditions of the dolphin as the friend 
of man and the rescuer of shipwrecked manners, but the 
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earliest repi-esentatious show ns another kind of fish more 
like that seen in 7 and 9. In raier and later examples 
fish stand for tlic favthfvd, and the fisherman for Christ. The 
symbolic fish is found upon early Celtic and Teutonic monu- 
ments in Britain and France. 

The Ship (fig. 8} is the symbol of the (iHiurch in which tlie 
faithful are Ixime safely ovei the sea of life to the haren of 
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Fi<3 10 — Engraved gem anchor, doves, 
pilm bnnch, and fishes (J*o 39) 

Fio 11 — Engraved gent 
theGoodShepberd (ho 2) 

eternity {fig 41 , sometnuea rowers and steersman aie visible, 
but at othei-s only the oars aie seen Occasionally it is ac- 
companied by othei symbols such as the dolphin or the sacred 
monogram. 

The Avychoi’ (figs, 9 and 10 ) symbolizes hope, and sometimes 
lests upon a fish, to indicate that the Christian’s hope is base<I 
on Christ 

The Good Shepherd (fig. 11). The figure of a shepherd 
cariynng a lamb o\ ei his shoulders and a crook in his hand 
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^\a6> o£ oliMons application to Clmstianitj It i-ecilled the 
passages m the Gospels (John X 1-27 Matt 24 Lukew 
4 5, John xsi 15-17) and \^as perhaps also considered to 
syml)olize Chnst as the leader of souls m then passage to 
the other world. Some have coiijectuied that the motue of 
the Good Shepherd nas horrone<l froin the common pagan 
type of Hermes (Meicury)canyinga ram but this new hasnot 
found um\ oi'sal acceptance Hie Gootl Shepherd usuallj holds 
a staff oi crook (jwum) m his hand and this is sometimes 
used as a symbol bj itself as also are the lambs representing 
his flock one or tno of which are nsuallj seen at his feet In 
the fourth centurj first occur representations of the 

Dei or lamb as symbol of the Redeemer, 
uhile on the Roman mosaics sheep are 
often used to repi-esent the disciples. 

T/ie Dole iisuiillj stands foi tlic soul of 
the departed and often bcai« in its l>eak. 
the oh\c branch itself tlio sjmbol of 
peace in allusion to the histoi^ of the ark 
(fig 12) 

The Palm is the Linllem of \ ictoiy 
ns in tlie pagan world 
The alM\c arc tlic oldest and most 
authentic synnbols found on the monu 
meuts riiose i\hich follow were of less iiuiAei-sal accep 
tation and held to l>e lather later m date Such of them 
as represent animals eitliei real oi fabulous had prolabl^ 
long been known to popular tradition in the East u here the 
attribution of moral and mystical qualities to beasts a\as \ety 
general Is ot long after the beginning of oui era andpiobabl^ 
at Alei.andna these ti-aditions were embodied in a work 
called the Physidlogxis oi book of Nntuinl Hibtoiy fioin 
which similar books called Bcstianes so populai in the 
Middle Ages weie in later times denied Fiom the laige 
number ot these s^bols the Iqlloning maj be selected 
the seipeiit generally typdymg Satan, the peaiocl iinmoi 
talitj eithei from the fact that it sheds and i-enews its tail 
feathers every yeai or on account of an old tradition that 
its flesh uas incorruptible, the fabulous lobom 

fiom its own ashes the Resuirection and the ttag the soul 
tliU'stmg for the watei of baptism Among other popular 
sjanbols the tree espemallj the palm tree when used as an 
lecessorj indicated that tlie scene represents Paradise the 
line though often pnicl} decontiie Ins occasionallj a 
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refiii-eucc to the Eucharist: the trianrjle, %%iYieU Ims Ixjen 
foilncl Avith the palm and a form of the saercd monof^m. 
souietinies indicates the Trinity. 

A fe^\' U'ortls must nour be said on tlie subject of tlie 
sacvcd monogram 5 ^, to which allnsion has just been made. 
It is formed from GJti and Rho the 6 rst two lettei-s of the 
Greek u ord Xpjoror (Christ = the anointwl), and is therefore 
often called the OtURho. It is .supposwl to have t>een the 
celestial sign seen by the Emperor Constantine on the e\ e of 
the battle at the ililrian Bridge 
in which he overthrew Maxentins » 
and it was nftenvards placed b 3 * 
him vipoii the hihtmim or imperial 
standai*d, which inaj’ be seen in 
fig, 1 3, taken from a silver medallion 
of Valeus(36-J-37S). Ithadvarious 
forms At diffci'out periods, some of 
which are identical with monograms 
found on the coinage of Western 
Asia long l>eforc the foundation of 
Constantinople. One of them 
is used ns an abbreviation for the 
^vo^'d ‘^ixaXKov upon coins of 
Henxl 1 (D.C. 37 - 11 . 0 . 4); another ' 

()?), wliich most uearlj’ corresponds to the ^lescnption given 
ly Lsetantius of the sign seen by Constantine, stantLs for the 
u ord apxoi’To^ on Phiygdan and Lydian coins of the time of the 
eaih'Bouianeniperors. Tlieoscolsuch monograms as abridge- 
lnel^ts of words upon coins 
was commonest about the 
perio<l of Septimius Severus 
(A.n. 193-211), and was thus 
long anterior to Cotustan- 
tinc. The in the so- 

called CoAstantiniaii form, 

'K'lfs Vy ‘^ccaK'ata’* 

merely- as an abbreviation 
of the name of Christ in 
inscriptions before \ V.S12, 

IN for esample, staml- 
ing for in Chrhto. Its 
independent i:se a.s an 

actual sjnnbol of Our Lord is not prov etl before the time of 
Comtautiue, but it becames common iiv the «ccoud quarter of 
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the fourth century, fit the close of which it is often flanked 
by a and to {alpha and omega), the first and last letters of the 
Greek alphabet, in allusion to Rev. i. 8, 11 ; xxi. 6 : xsii 13. 
About the middle of that century, however, a new form was 
introduced by the addition of a horizontal line (cf. the ring, 
fig. 14), and this formed a transition to the so called mono- 
grammatic cross ("p) n hieh first became common after A.D. 355, 
and continues through part of the following cervtvny (cf. 
tlie lamp, fig. 1 5) The general use of the simple cross upon 
monuments is later than that of tlie various forms of 
the sacred monogram. In early fames it is represented in 
a veiled maimer , for instance it is held by some to be sug- 
gested by the cioss-bar of the anchor, or by the yard of the 
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ship ; and on an eaily sarcophagus in the Vatican the Chi-Rho, 
lepresenling Christ, is supporbw by a cioss ; hut its open use 
as an independent symbol did not become common until the 
fifth century. These facts should be borne in mind when 
Roman objects ornamented with crosses foimd in this country 
are claimed ns Christian, for the Roman occupation of the 
remote island of Britain had ceased before the cross as a 
sign of Christianity was generally adopted ei*en in the central 
parts of the Empire. The Swastika fe), a verj* ancient 
sjTnbol common to Early Greek and Budmiist art, and found 
upon prehistoric objects in Europe, occurs in the Roman 
wtacombs, as well a.s on a few Early Celtic pillar-stones 
in Scotland and Ireland, hut was ne\er very widely adopted. 
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The use of the old Egyptian hieroglyph ankh (Jl) to repre* 
sent the cross was confined to the Copts of Egj’pt. The 
sacred monogram did not entirely die out on the intro- 
duction of the cross, and it is found, for example, on rude stone 
monuments in Scotland and Wales (see above, p. 4), on the 
seventh century savcopha^ from Ravenna, and on Byzantine 
coins and laiger monuments of even later date. The repie- 
sentation of the four Evangelists by means of a uunged man, 
a winged Kon> a winged ox, and an eagle, is based on the 
vision of Rev. iv. 6, read in connexion with that of the first 
chapter of Ezekiel. It is found upon monuments which 
are claimed for the fourth centurj', but does not become 
general until the fifth and sixth. The application of the 
symbols to the particular Evangelists was not at first as 
unifonn ns it afterwards became. The last iudiridual symbol 
to wliich allusion can here be made is tliat of a male or temalo 
figure standing full-face with both arms extended and the 
palms of the hands raised. This type of figure is known a.s 
the oraiis, a Latin word meaning ‘ one who praj's ' ; and tliis 
attitude of prayer, winch may be remarked upon several 
objects in the collection (e.g. fig. 64), is one of the earliest 
adopted by the Church. The crans generally represents the 
soul of the departed, but is thought to have occasionally 
symljolized the Church itself. 

Sijmholical Scenes. In addition to individual objects used 
as symbols, the Early Christians frequently employed scenes 
fiom the Old and New Testaments, and sometimes even fioin 
pagan mythology, for a like purpose. Of the latter we may 
specially mention Cupid and Psyche, typifying the purification 
of the Soul ; and Orpheus charming the wild beasts, used as 
a type of Christ. The Old Testament being prophetic of the 
New, scenes from the one were treated as complementary to 
those of the other. Thus Noah in the Ark, Daniel in the 
Hons’ den, Isaac laid upon the Altar, Jonah miraculously 
preset ved from death, the Three Children of Babylon in the 
iiery ircamce, uiih Ifiicses ■b'lrfaVug Vrn; ut/dfi., ti’ili ByidtidftrfT/g 
delheiance and redemption by the power of God, are oftep 
associated with the* raising of Lazarus, the multiplication 
of tlie loaves, and the Eucharistic feast. These were among 
the earliest of the scenes depicted by Christian artists, and 
were followed in the third centniy by others of a like nature, 
among which may be mentioned Moses reeeiring tlie table.s 
of the Law, the Ascension of Elijah, Susannali between the 
Elders, and the miracles of Christ, notablj* the marriage at 
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Cana and the healing of the Paralytic and the Blind ilan 
Tlnoughout the early years of Christianity it Mas the object 
ot the Chuicli to etrengthen and encourage the community 
in the face of persecution or discouragement and this uvas 
peihaps one of the reasons why subjects calculated to inspiie 
melancholy oi teiToi were carefully avoided thus pictuies 
of the Last Judgement and the Crucifixion were not placed 
befoie the eyes of the faithful until the Church ivas no 
longei m the position of a stiugghng and a persecuted sect 
As wo ha\e already noticed tlie convereion of the Roman 
Empiie witnessed a gieat expansion of the nnge of subjects 
A greater wealth of eiicumstantial detail was intioduced and 
icpiesentationsof the actual liistoryof Oui Lord became gcneml 
AVe now see the Nati\ itj the Presentation in the Temple the 
Baptism, the earliei scenes of the Passion and episodes trom 
the history ot the Apostles while to the Old lestament ejelo 
VIS addevl Daniel destroying the Dragon of Bel (see plate Mil) 
the Vision of Ezekiel and Uie liistoryof Tobit It was m this 
penol that Christian art began to be generally influenced bj 
the Apocryphal Gospels books inspired bj the fancy of the 
Clmstian East and supplementing tne canonical accounts of the 
histoi-j of Oui Lord and of the Virgin by a numbei of new 
events and accessory details very welcome to the artist m searcli 
of vanety till the second half ot the fouitli centuiy 

w eie martyidonis represented and not till the succeeding cen 
tnry does the Crucifixion appear in a realistic form of the 
last sub^eet the ivory carving in the British Mnsenin (plate ii) 
IS one of the very eaihest examples Among lituigical scenes 
baptism IS fliiectly lepreseiited in the catacombs though the 
Baptism of Oui Lord is onlj met with aftei the time of 
Constantine, inamage is repiesented upon gilded glasses, 
and some of the frescoes depicting feasts aie held to be 
symbolic of the Encharist It has already been rcmaiked 
that with the election of churches and the employment of 
mural mosaic great cycles of biblical scenes could be repre 
sented and a laigcr scope was given for skill in grouping 
and composition In the section (p Si) dealing with Early 
Clmstian architectJUK, rt w.iU. be, slmwia. w. NibiS.t yavts of 
the clinrehes mosaic decorations was applied 


EajiIiY Hepbesentationb or Sacbed Pebsohs 
It will have been gatheied ftom the nature of some of 
the scenes alreaily enumerated that representations of Our 
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Lord must have l>eeji fniniliar to the Early Christians; but 
in the earliest examples theie is no attempt at portmitnio. 
The Sa\3our is regaixle<l from an ideal point of view, not 
as the 3Ian of Sonows, hut as an almost boorish figure usuallj' 
with long hair, the t3’j)e of divine and unaging j'outh. This 
ideal conception, which ]>erhaps originated in the Oieek 



Fio. Itf —Interior of pottery bowl ol the foiirtli eentnry (No. ), witli 
l>ortro«t of Onr I/onl an*! in>criplion rrlalttig to Con^tantiDO tlie fJreat, ,St-o 
al-o iiR 3.S ) 


provinces of theEinpiiv.piXHlominatcdon the earl^' sarcophagi 
and gilded glasses (fig. 5 am! plate vii). It was gradually' 
suporsetled ly a lieanltxl tj’pe first introfluced nbont the 
lieginning of the fourth centui;}*, hut was revivetl in the 
CJirl^* Jliddle Agvs Itcitig found, for example, in Carlovingian 
imitations of li^rU' Christian moilels ami even in B 3 *»ititiny 
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wolk buch as the embroideied dalmatic noM in the tieasnirj 
of St Peter s at Borne Bet\i eeu the foui-th and the se\ enth 
centimes the two manners of repiesentmg Our Loid existed 
side by side and are sometimes actuallj associated on the 
same monument as foi instance on ceitain sai-cophagi and 
in mosaics at Ravenna It was piobably m the time of 
Constantine that the transition to the bearded type began 
and the collection possesses perliaps the eaihest example of 
this change m the remaikable pottery bowl (6g 16) containing 
an inscription relating to that Einperoi and lus wife Fiusta 
which cannot be later than the jear 327 It has been 
suggested tbat this type was disseminated fioin Palestine 
after the zeal of Constantine in building churches on the 
sites of the holy places had increase 1 the number of pilgrims 
and quickened the sentiment of veneration for the birthplace 
of Chnst Through the agency of thwe pilgrims and oi the 
active Synan commeice it would natuiallj be transmitted to 
all parts of the Empire and would soon take its place by the 
side of the more ideal lepresentation with which Early 
Christian art was already famihar It may be regarded as 
nn embodiment of the Eastern idea of manly beaut) but 
like the ^ eronica portrait and that said to have been sent b) 
Our Lord to Abgarus of Edessa it doubtless claimed to 
repioduce with fidelity the traditional appearance of the 
Saviour The \ irgin Uaii is generally represented in the 
catacombs and on the gilde<l glasses as an omna hut as m the 
case of Oui Lord theie is no attempt at portmitiue The 
Annunciation scene is thought to occiu m a third century 
fresco in the Catacomb of St Pnseilla and in the same catacomb 
IS a group held by some to lepresent the Virgin and Child with 
the prophet Isaiah whale the Adoration of the Magi also 
lielougs to the ait ot the catacombs But though this and 
the Annunciation are common on the sarcophagi the wide 
popularity of portraits of the Virgin did not begin until after 
the Council of Ephesus in a n 431 at which her title as 
Mother of God was estabhshetl against the Jsestorians It 
maj be added that the Almight) was usually represented in 
Earl) Christian art by a band issuing from a cloud (the 
so called Dextei'a Dei oi Deaiera Domini}, and this is the 
manner in which the divone jnten eution is indicated in such 
Acencs as the Sacrifice of Isaac the giv mg of the tables of the 
law and the Baptism of Our Lord (plate in) God appears 
m Imman form m a few scenes from the Old Testament for 
instance whenieceivmg the oflenngs of Cain and Abe! and 
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ffiNinff to Adam and E\e the etrs of coin and the iamb winch 
ileuote tiic futwre toil of Ihcir falten state TljeTlnrd Person 
of the Trinity is usually seen in the foj-m of a do\e (plate in) 
wlnle the Tnnil^ itself is indicated by the s}anl»ol of a tnanjjle 
(see p 1 9) or the tliree nnjfels w ho appeared to Al ralmin 
(Gen x\nii) 

Of Saints the most frequentli represented in earlj times 
wti-c the Apostles Peter and Paul usunllj found in eon 
junction But in their case wre find tliat portraits e\ identlj 
h\ed by ti'aditiou were in existence c\en bcfoi'c the fourth 
century, St Peter almost alwaj s haMn^ thick hair and a short 
lK.aixl St Paul a long beard and Uild head. It nia\ be nddc^I 
as a point of interest that the earliest attnbutc of St Petei 
IS a •scroll or a staff w ith a cross at the end tlie kej or kcj s 
not appearing until the fifth centui^ w hilt- that of St Paul 
IS also a scroll the sword not licing assigned him until the 
tenth Tlie rest of Ibc Apostles were not clmwicten/ed bj 
special traits until the sixth cent\u> Among the Samtn 
most frequently represented m the fourth and fifth centuncs 
arc St \gnes and St Lawrence who arc often found ujicn 
the gilded glasses 

COST0KE 

It will bo conicnient m the present place to saj n word on 
tile CO tumc of sacred persons m Christian art Oui I/inl 
aud tlie Apostles and bamts ore almost always clothenl m 
an ungirded long •sleeved tunic re ichmg to the feet and in 
n long mantle called a jHilltnm one end of which was 
thrown forw wd over the left •>houMei ns to reach to 
the ankle while the re.st was drum round the l»ack 
under the right sliouldcr and iicitKs the Ixxly, the second 
end being draped over the hft fore arm (plate ir) Tlie right 
arm vra-s thus left free but the left was encuml»ered and 
the dre&s was therefon. unsmted foi active exertion Tins 
mantle was a Greek ganueut once ch iractcnstic of philo 
wnliersj and was contrasted with the nitional Homan tog-i 
which was elraped m ft different wa\ In proce-s.s of time 
it was super'CJ^ by other outer garments of a more practical 
kind such as the paenvln or jjfoncto a poncho with a holi 
in the middle for the head or the laceri u a kind of cloak 
fastened b\ a brooch over the breast, but it survived ns 
a certmonml or official garb in the fonn of a narrow foiled 
Ivmd which nccorihng to a verv phiu-sdle tlieorv in tmic 
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became the Ai-clibishops palimm of the Roman Catholic 
Chui-ch In plate 2 Onr Lord is seen wearing the tnme 
and pallium as above described, with the sandals which 
usually accompany this costume The tunic and pallium 
likewise foim the costume of Angels, who appear as beautiful 
jontlis, and aic at first nsnally lepresented as wingless, 
though with the lapse of time the acfdition of u mgs became 
tlie i-ulc The binall nude winged figures which ai*e occasion 
ally lound on objects used by uhnstians are simply the genii 
of Roman art and used witli a deeoiative purpose the child 
angel is the invention of comparatively modem art Anothei 
outei garment is i long mantle listened with a brooch upon 
the light shouldei ho as to leave both arms free though the 
left was concealed Tins mantle, the usual garb of military 
and official pei’sons is catted the cldutiiyo and may be seen 
on plates II, \I and xir 

Persons of infeiior lank wore shorlei girded tunics uhich 
in the case of orientals uere often drawn up at the uarst 
so as to form a deep hanging fold concealing the giidlc 
Orientals also woie m addition to a short chlamj-s, tightly 
fitting breeches reaching to the ankles, and the so c died 
Phrygian cap Eisaiuples of tlus aie seen m the figures 
of Itauicl, and of the soldier decapitating St Menas, l>ot1i 
on plate In the earliest representations of the Adomtion, 
the Magi weai this costume, they do not appear as Kings 
until mediaeval times Jens in Early Christian art are some 
limes depicted miound caps with flat lops (plate II) Another 
garment to uluch attention may be drawn is the dahnutua, 
a long outei tuinc of wool or Imeu with vertical stupes 
(rfiai.), usunllj puiple, dowm the front, and other ornamental 
patches (tepiiienln ittfifcitfac) neai the lower border and on 
the sliouldus, it uus. soiuetimes worn out of doors without 
a lunntle, and the popularity of this custom probably tii- 
coiuaged tin, growth of elaborate embroidered ornamentation 
remale costume consisted of a long tumc reaching to the 
ankles, juul a mantle snnilai to the pallium, called a pallu, 
the end of m Inch, w hen a veil was not used, u as often di iw n 
ovei the head like a hood, instead of passing undei tlit 
nght nun 

A dobcnptiou of these gamicnts has more than a pissing 
interost, for out of them developed ecclesiastical vestments, 
some of whicli liave been in continuous use from Early 
Chixstiaii timas. Thus, the long undertunie lias become the 
idh, the pla-neUi the chasuble, and the htccnui the cope 
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Dmui;,' tliL hi-st two 01 UiitL centunts the priest uils not 
ilistin^uslietl from the community hv enji iimrkc'I dilltrenct. 
of dress, hut m the fourth ccuturj the ccclesuLsticivl costuuu, 
uoK nli-uul^ hcin" se\crc(l from tlmt of lawmen and ut, kncn\ 
tlmt tlnv dalnmtic uivs used ns a Church Mstmcnt in the tiiin 
of Pope S^Kestei (3H-335 a i>) 

The Kxmdus 

'lln. nivifmn ii Litm word uu uuit^ cloud was nrohihlj 
in Its 011,'m conccned as a luininous cloud issuing; from and 
Hini-oundin,; the Ixxl} of a dniiiit^ It is wiimiionh con 
Hidcicrl to lm\t coino from K"jpt or the and was 

fainihai to tlic pn^an world not onl^ diMiiitiis but pci- 
somficilions of cities licin,' n-prtscntc<l with ra^s sniroundin,; 
the whoh ii,x^irc or tiion. conitnonl^ th< head alone V]>o!lu 
and Aleixury wcitj thus glonficd as also wiic sonn, of the 
Itomnn I nipcroi's while tiu ntiiilais is foiiri I in the common 
Chnstian form of n plain di«c on carl) Ihiddhi^t sculptures 
on till northwest fronlnr of India (i vamples in the 
Buddhist Jtoom. next but one to tlie t linstinn Koom) 
Whatciti the pnmat^ idea of th< iiiml ns mii} Imie lieui 
it Ixcaiiie thf tiinik of ih^iiU emtmnct or jiowci mtlier 
than of s.iuetit\ and with this tiaamn^' it is seen on tin 
coins of Chnstian Ein^ixirs and roiin<l tin held of tin 
Empum Tiistinian in tiic famous tiios;iio of San ^ italc at 
IhiMtiiia that this wius its true siginhcanct ma^ 1 » jjathi rtsl 
from cunouH lustmues m which it is j^iM-n not onij to 
IUixkI hut eitn to ''iitnie In the West tlie first authnitic 
instances of the nuidius in Chn«tinn art date from the fourth 
en ntm\, and amon;; till earliest are thosi snnim the ^oldtsl 
uhissts foi i\iinii»h on plate 8 where tin fi,;ni\ rtnndm/ Is?- 
liiiid Daniel ainl eon*"nhresI to i%pns«ut t)m Dinl is mml«<l 
In tlie fifth eeiitun wi first find the \ ir^nn Man and vnnotis 
humts with the mini us 1 iit feir mnilv two hiindre*! jtirs 
its us< til the e^’isi of Niiiits lliictuated an'] it was nut universal 
as u hi/ii ed sjuictilJ unlil the seventh ceirturv 'riienimlus 
of Our Ixinl was earlv elistin^Jisheel from all others 1 \ having 
a cwvss eU'M.nl'oel witlmi tlie cmJe mil this van tv is known 
as tin «nf i/cntutf (cw'iss i>entiti^) e>r mon Intfl^, crucifonu 
iiimhus m a hw instance's the ►acresi mon»jjniin is foun 1 
instuil of the crevss. Tin cnieifinu-s mml us was fomurlv 
supj^Kisesl 11)1 te) go Uvck further lliaii ih si\lli or at tl 
earlnst tin fifth ft nturj , 1 ut two oljcct* fiom tin Clmsti in 
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East i sareoplngus at Beihn and the Constautme Bo^^l m 
the present collection (fig 16) pro\e that known at the 
beginning of the fourth and possibly even in the thud eentur}. 
m'’thjs matter as m many others m the sphere of Early 
Chu&tian art the mitiative would seem to have come from 
the East The auieole oi glory enveloping the whole body 
commonly of a pointed ov id shape and knovm in the earlj 
Middle Ages as the man toila or tesiea pi cis fiom its sup 
pose I leseml lance to an almond oi to a fish bladder is first 
seen on latei mosaics 


SYNCRfimSM 

It has alreadj been remarked that the Eail^ Chnstians 
necessarilj inherited many pagan designs and e'en symbols 
using the fonnei in a puicly decoiative uiannei and adapting 
the lattei to then owm ideas They employed and even 
manufactured oljects and utensils foi daily use on which 
mythological scenes were represented on the nnderetand 
ing that such scenes were to be regarded as ornamental 
accessories and not objects of vrorsliip But about the close 
of the fomth oi the beginning of tbo fifth ccntuiy we find 
c\ itlence of a somew hat lax feeling w ith rcgaial to the use of 
p^agnn motiv cs often called Syncictism from the blending of 
Christian and pagan ideas w hidi it tolci alcd and this doubtless 
l>ecame moic prevalent on the conversion of numeious pagan 
families after Clmstianity had become the leUgion ot the 
State One of the most frequently cited instances of this is the 
siKei maiTiare casket of rrojecta in the JIuseum Collection 
(plate V 'NVall Cases 7 8) the lid of which is covered with 
pij^an mythological scenes and is nt the same time engraved 
wath an inscription bogmmng with the sacied monogram and 
111 hug with the name of Cbiist The pul’d} secmai char 
aclci of many subjects on the gildctl glassts c g a gladiator 
(l late \ III) cock fighting and boxers with their tiamers shows 
that Chnstians did not adopt a ngidly exclusive attitude 
w itU regard to pagan usages The presence of glasses lamps 
&.C. wnth Jdwish subjects such as the seven branched candle 
stick in collections of Chiistian antinyuties may peebapa he 
explained in much the same manner ns that of pagan designs. 
Some of these things may hav e been den\ etl from the Jew isli 
eatncQiuls but there seems reason to think that the seven 
I ranched candlestick at any rate was sometimes used by 
Christians It has been found in Christian burial places and 
m one case in conjunction with the figure of Our Ixinl 
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ONOSI^CISU 

This of Uvc tUtftjjri" Uojn'\« iiutholo^v hm! 

less inHuoiice on tliLCOurseof conttinpomn Christnii thoii;;Iit 
than the inti-usiou of the \Rnous Gnostic l«.hefs a coupk of 
ccnturiLS ciirln i , u fu\ wortlsinust therefore Ix' snirl on the 
sulijtet of Gnosticism, thou';li llic 'Museum Collc*ction of 
Gnostic Gems nml Ainulots is m Tiiblc-cist \ of tJie nei^jh 
bourin*' Fourtli I'"\ptmn Room in the Department of D^p- 
tmn nnd Ass\min Antupntics Gnostic, an inljecti^e <ltn\e<l 
from the Gieek snUstantne ytW'-iit (knouleil^'e) sj;»nifio*I om 
who nssmnod a supcnoi knowlwl^t, h} which the schem*' of 
tlicuniNcrse and the destin} of iimn nn^lit 1« ^c^ea!c<I It 
hasliccn said of the (JnosliuH that tht\ considertxl the re\c- 
lation ns punched h} the Cliurcli a Imi-c minmmtn of tnith 
just snfiicicnt for an ouhinrj inltHi^cnci hut too rudiimiu 
tarj for thosi who clamitd to know the hidden ni) stents of 
fKistence 'Ihcj held that RaUntion was to Ix. won not eomueli 
la fnitli 01 h> woiks ns h^ mystic knowhnI;;t f(/i(e*<^) and if 
tfieir contention had presnikd C!mstiin>t> would hastlostitK 
nioml foitc and liecomt little more than a s^'stein ofeosmo'^onj 
Gnosticism w as older tlian Chnstiamtj , and w n.s a protliict of 
till tast4 foi nl*stmct sp«xnilntion common aid ( to the On* k 
and Oiientid genius. After the Asiatic cmipai,^is of Aliv 
under the Giuit the Greek world Uenme Is Iter »c<jiiamt«sl 
with tilt principal religions of the I-ist and thoughtful mm 
Ix^ui to hopi that I»\ a union of Gns k phdosopln , r^lx-cnll^ 
I'latonism with the liest chiiients of Oriental l/cliefs tlie 
prohlem of man’s pi ice in the unutr- nn^rlit K mMus] Tlie 
mtellectud moMiacnts inaii^imted la this hoiK. were IuimsI 
on a pinceu desire to widen and deej>eii the' loimlations of 
rtli;;ioii nii'l wen almd^ in full nctuili, in I.,i\pt and SNni 
when the n'Uml of Chnstinnitj ojv'uctl a new ti Id to pi^'nn 
s<*ekei's after tnith To the insmfoM etmi n(s of tin Gnostic 
R\st<in on,^matui/ in h'^jpt Wena, luda a Me-s^ipfitamia an I 
I’crsm Were, now addcsl others derrnsl fnmi the mw faith 
and in projw^rtion as thest assunxyl a prtslominnnt pine* , th 
Gnostics wen* assiniilstO'I to th« Chn'tnn commu'iili Hiis 
approximation was at some times far clos. r than othi tv for 
the V were duidts] into innous •ssrts follow in,^ th ihictnn“s 
of <litr nnt teachtrs , and while v»nie of tl ev' la% !.(^on 1 t!i 
pale of the Church ctln rs jncnrpomtctl inb» th* ir •eh* m of 
the umn rs<' mi nnnv Chnstiin Islitfs that th ^ ac'ualh 
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foimed sects uithin the Christian oigamzation It is impos 
sible m this plnce to do more thm indicate some of the more 
prominent thcones of Gnosticism but about the beginning 
of the Chnsti-vn era most of them were ultimately based on 
a dualism similai in some respects to that of the ancient 
Persian religion On the one hand theie was a Supreme 
Being or inhnite spintual existence, on the othei matter, the 
source of all evil Fiom the Supreme Being issued a uumber 
of emanations called ueon\ conceived as diMne qualities — 
Reason Truth Pouei and the like — which togethei consti 
tuted a Woild of Light and Divme Fullness knoun as the 
Pleioma One of these aeons fell under the influence of 
mattei and theie thus arose a senes ot mteimediate beings, 
and finally tlie human lace in which the lughei and loner 
elements ot spirit and laattci aie blended All men are thus 
in need of itdeniption from the gr^Kser element and then 
hope of hbei ition is greater or less m proportion as the 
spiritual element piedominates over the matenal It is easy 
to see how the Chnstian doetnne of the redemption of the 
woild would appe d to men holding a thcoi^ of this kind and 
to im^ine how tlio«e Gnostics who weie most m sj^rapathy 
SMth ClitistiMuU might bring then Me\ss into accord with 
Chnstnu belief* 

While the innei oi csotenc doctnnes ot Gnosticism were 
due to deep philosophic and leligious nspu \tions it also Imd 
a nioic populni aspect which lictiajs the magical superstitions 
of earlier times The personifications and ideas which to the 
adept needed no Msible form were rcpiosented foi the benefit 
of less subtle minds by symbolic figures of a fanta'itic descrip 
tiou, and w ere accompanied mystical w ords and fonnulae to 
winch cspeciallj when engrared on particular kinds of •'tone 
a magical powci was ascnbetl To produce their full etiect 
these words ot powci had to be pronounced bj men eeixmoni 
allj pure, dressed m a ceitain mannei anti speaking m a 
certain tone of voice while for the invocation of the greatest 
names particwlai ^eiemonies were necessaij Host of these 
names were formed out of tlie initial letttre of a numbei of 
magical wouls and have no intrinsic meaning Hie most 
wvitVj VvjO’hw vs y^mcKta xn h\tr«sx\ a mifinfesta'iiuii 0*1 Vnt 
biipreme Dcit^ , vv ho is constantly seen upon Gnostic gems and 
amulets He is nsuallj represented with a cocks head cm 
blcmaticof tlie sun a human bol^,two seipents instead of legs 
and with a sludd and whip in his liands (fig 17) In the fielil 
an frcquentl} eiigiaveil the names lao and Abmvas in Greek 
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clianicttrs llie former wonl lins Uen identifitil uith tlu 
^at nniuL of the Hcbre%\ God Tali ami is ofttn accomjiantc I 
01 ) Gnostic t"0 other Heinxw wonl« Adouai an I 

t'a^KfoOi flxinl of Hosts) which «!•<> «leiioti the Supnine 
I)cit\ The origin of thcixonl AhniKns is oliscure hut it 
;;cneri!l^ explaine<l bj the fact that the Ortok letters of 
Mlncli it IS coniposnl arc also imincntls oliieJi aihhd to^itliti 
inak( 3fi5— thoTmml»oroFhca\ciisof Mhith 
\hnxa.s nas lonl, the first pnit of it is 
prohnhiy related to another nm/ical «or»l 
Afimeadnbnt ^hich nas \er\ popiilni in 
tlie declimn" tears of tJic Roman I mpm 
an<l m the Muldle A^es to W «-stcm LurotR 
Another popular Gnostic a>inliol uas th» 

St r]» nt A/tnon6»s tkniesl from 
m^ tholo^ , ami rcjia«entin<j tin cnatnt 
principle pirsonifiie'l h^ tlu Ijyptmn-s 
uiidei the immo of AVtarwu, wink ninon^ 
the imnics whith were considtred to havi 
iiingJCiil jKiWer those of nrclinn^eJs an I 
annals Wert, mnsjiicuous esfeetalh thou 
of Mithnel Galnel Unci Silntliul and Raphael 

Gmistieisni winch cliutl^ tlounslutl m I^>pt ixiclml its 
heijjht in the third ccuture, on I wa-s sinking into msi^nficanct 
in tlu fourth p.irtl^ owin^ to the nUnnet of I hnstiui 
Iheolo;^ Ihit ill e tU^enenit* form it lindens! on into th 
"lliddlo Aj;e*s mil wane of tlm iiomKscnpt oljixts in Wall 
isstu 2t-S ire sujijjos -tl to iHustrU«. the Intfsl Minisals of 
tlu tnikr Gno lie klicfs 
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lilt htnicturx ami nirtin^ineiit of the i irh -st thnstim 
Clnnehts m n mniierof w much nnj'ortsnc l<« tJi ^t-utnl 
stii I\ t>f Chnsljaii nntujnitus that «itn in a chuHv 

•V \ irtod to the oxp'ianalion ot nhi iM j •* ts \1 m cmn I 

K s\oi Usl 

U has alixieU l»<s.n remsrkttl that tlu as-^uillus of tlu 
t linstians win. at first luld in Inr^* n>oiiis in jlic hui-i-s 
t>f theweftlthurimniKrsof th Cliurvh mi 1 Ikst th^- ehimU rs 
i r simH ch ijs K m tlu otnrr»iJil*s though ts r* niiti tisj-*! f r 
inciaonsl s< n itxu, can I nnlli 1 nst v r\ i^l for n ml ii> ^ tin^ 
of till c^nnmiimi It hs-» Utn ni^isl l\ m tm an*! nti •«- 
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that regulai huililmgs entirely leserved foi Chnstian scwiccs 
were bmlfc in Rome befoic the time of Constantine but the 
theory js contested by others on the gitiund that such 
mention as we have of Cbrwbaai meeting places at this time 
refers to pniate dwellings oi cemetery chapels and not to 
specially constructed cliiirchcs Be this ns it may the early 
type of Christian church knoTvn as the liusihca Mas not 
fixed until about the time of Constantine nftei which it 
remained fairly constant foi many centuries and e\ en iii tlm 
East uas still found aide hj side with domed chuiches in 
the si^th century Tlie uoi’d Basilica fii*st used foi a 
Christian chiu'ch in the early fourth century is derived 
from the Greek an 1 means the royal hall it w as applied 
in contemporary Rome to any large covered hall but more 
especially to the I (isihai ludiciarm or law court w hich w as 
a development of the old open forum or market place But 
although the forensic basilica was the most conspicuous mem 
ber of the class it is now generally held that it was not the 
immediate prototj’pe of the Clmstian building for it did not 
regulaily combine all the character isti^ by which the earliest 
Clmstian chuiches are marl cd Archaeologists still difiti 
as to the ongin of the Chiistian ‘^silica and the munboi 
of theories which have been put forward is too great for 
discussion in this place It must sufiice to say that a very 
popular hj polhesis regards the basibca as a development of 
the cential couit (utimm) of the ordinary Roman dwelling 
house while others seek its origin m the large halls attached 
to the houses of great nobles and officials in the small cata 
comb chapels oi in an extension of the little apsed oratonea 
cellcte eemeteriale ciected foi commemorative services in the 
area of the cemetenes It is thought by some that th&se 
cellae which on one side had nothing but columns were also 
used for legulai ‘lei vices in early times the clergy standing 
beneath them and the people before them in the open an 
and that aftei the peace of the Church a long nave with 
aisles the idea of which was borrowed from secular buildings 
was addel foi tlie convenience of the congregation Yet 
anothei view seeks the origin of tlie basilica not in Italy at 
alf but in the Christian East 

The typical Clmstian lasilica was a rectangular buck 
building consisting of a high nave divided on each side 
a row of columns from two low lateral aisles Each of these 
was itself sometimes sal divided by an additional row of 
columns the upper walls being pieiced by lows of cleiestoiy 
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windows. At one end of the building was an apse witli 
raised floor (benia or trilmnal ) ; nt the other was the main 
entrance leading into the nave, usually flanked by smaller 
doors througli whicli access was obtained to the aisles. Some- 
times the doors ^Yere approached through a colonnaded court 
(atrittni) with an archctl gateway. In the centre of this 
court stood a fountain (cant/(am«) for washing the hands, 
and possibly a tower in one comer; but the atrium was 
usually for want of space re<luecd to a narrow portico across 
the end of the church. c.al)ed in the East a narthex. 

Tire space within the apse, known as the prahyterium, 
was reserved for the dergj'i 
who sat on stone lynches 
sellia) following its contour, 
the bishop’s chair (caihalra) 
being in the middle at the 
back, directly facing tlio table- 
shaped altar which stood in 
the open near the chord of the 
apse, and was covered by a 
permanent canopy {etbortum) 
supported on columns usually 
of marble <flg. 18). In the 
front of the albir were low 
marble screens (canceUi), with 
a central opening and some- 
times with columns at intervals, 
railing off the apse from the 
nave; from the word c«jicc//t 
our tenn chancel is derive<l. 

When there was a transept, 

113 WM orion tlio case in large ,9._Ali.r «.ih dlonum. 

churches, it was separated from xoKh iwiUn, aimii century {a/ttr 
the nave by a massive orcli, fTnrrf). 

and the canccIU were brought 

forward to the line dividing the transept from aisles and 
nn\e. Where there was no transept, the increased demand 
for room for the clergy in some cases necessitated the ex- 
tension of the 6ema wvond the apsidal arch, and often also 
the railing in of the ends of the aislea In Eastcni churches 
room was gained by adding nt tlie ends of the aisles two 
•small chamWrs on cither side of the presb^'terium, one of 
whicli, callcsl the /iroUtesitu, wns umxI for preparing the bread 
and wine for consecration; tU*» other, callcil tlie aiahynUcon, 
l> 
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served principally fox a vestry (see belo%%, p 102). Doors 
between these i-ooras and the presbjteimm weie not always 
piovided, the entiance to them being from the aisles, but if 
either of them had a second or lateial door, it was more 
frequently the diuLonikon At the end of the nave nearest 
the altar was a cential space reserved for the choir, which 
was itself railed in by cancelh , and within the nave on one 
side of this screen sometimes on both, was an am6on or 
amho a high stone pulpit used for leading the lections, as 
well as tor seimons when these 
weie no longei delivered from the 
apse The congregation was ac- 
coiiiinodatetl in the aisles, the men 
and women on differont sides the 
latter overflowing into the back 
of the na\e it occasion required, 
butwliere the aisles had au upper 
galleiy oi tnformm, this was 
usually reseiwed for women 
Catechumens were placed at the 
back ot the neve and penitents 
m the varthex (see plan fig 19) 
The Roman basilicas were chiefly 
lighted by the clerestoiy windows 
which were usually filled with 
pierced stone slabs w mdows were 
also frequently placed m the apse 
and over the door at the opposite 
end of the building The walls 
Fio 19— Plan of a b-isihca oE the aislcs Were blind but at 
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Aisles IV Narfhex a Bishop 
chair Seats for clei^ < 


of the basilican type, there were 


Altar ill ee Cancel!, /Choir Windows in the aisles also The 
gg Amions larger surfaces of the walls were 

covered with biilhantraosaics, the 
columns and canedh were of marble with which stone 


the walls of the aisles were also faced, and the floor was 
usually coaered with marble slabs The gable roof was 
hul/lAU. by a. oaived. sjA gibisfl viwis.w ycM, 

above the clerestory which, owing to the nature of its 
wmdows, admitted a soft difl^scd light admirably calculated 
to heighten the effect of the mosaics and gilding It was 
upon the intenor of the basibca that all the decoration 
was la\ishcd, the evtenor was of plain brickwork, and the 
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roof v>iis covered with lead or with bionze or terracotta'tiles. 
But as the church was usually surrounded by other buildings, 
the only part of the exterior which needed adornment was 
the entrance-front ; even this was partially concealed by the 
atvhtm or the wHhex, hut the upper part was sometimes 
adorned with mosaics 

In the eaily centuries of Djristianity the practice of im- 
mersion at baptism was universal, and a large basin or rather 
tank (jyiscina) was required. As this could not be con- 
veniently placed in the church, separate octagonal or circular 
buildings called baptisteries were constructed outside, the 
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piscina being usually sunk in the floor. Tliis practice was 
geneml until after the sixth centuiy; when it ivent out of 
use the font was first placed In the portico, and ultimately 
inside the church. 

Round the sides of the early churches theie were often 
a number of small chapels (cubtcula), sometimes used as 
places of burial. The small annexed wooticuts of the old 
basilica of St. Petei^s at Rome, replaced by the modem 
cathedral in the early sixteenth century, illustrate many of 
the characteristics of the basilica which have been enuroeiated 
above (figs 20 and 2i) 

Space fails to describe the peculiaiities of the basilicas of 
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the Christian East which in many respects differed from the 
Roman type. Those of Syria were especially remarkable, as, 
owing to the absence of timber and the exceptional abundance 
of suitable stone, they were constructed entirely of the latter 
material, and as far as the exterior is concerned were of far 
greater architectural merit than those of the West. 

"What is called the central style of architecture, the principal 
feature of which is a central dome, began its development 
concurrently with the basilican type. The dome, the origin 
of which is probably to be sought in Asia, occurs in buildings 
of the Early Roman Empire, such as the Pantheon and the 
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baths of Caracalla. It wa.s specially employed for baths and 
mausoleums, and the Christians first adopted it for similar 
purposes, that Is for baptisteries and tombs: examples of 
such early domed tombs erected for the family of the Emperor 
Theodosius may bo seen adjoininjj the aisle of the old basilica 
of St. Peter’s (fig. 20). From the fourth to the sixth centuries 
many circular and poly^nnl-domed churches were erected, 
and m the time of Justinian the problem of combining a dome 
with a nave had already been solvetl. On the development 
of the central style under the Byzantine Empire a few brief 
remarks will be made below (p. 62) 
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It has heeu noted that the walls of the churches pro- 
vided ample space for mosaics made with cubes of glass, 
which first came into general use in the fourth century, and, 
from the variety of their colours and their rich blue or gold 
backgrounds, produced a very splendid efiect ; the old Roman 
mosaic of marble and other stone was still sometimes retained 
for the floor, the glass being reserved exclusively for the walls. 
The extended use of mosaics and frescoes was very favourable 
to the development of historical scenes and cycles. The 
epistyles or long expanses above the columns of the nave 
(see fig. 2ll were well adapted to the representation of the 
longer Bible stories from the Old or New Testament, the 
several episodes being often enclosed in separate compart- 
ments; while the apse and its arch were more commonly 
reserved for scenes derived from the Apocalypse, representing 
Our Lord in gloiy surrounded by saints and martyrs, the 
divine Lamb, and other figures suggesting the glories of the 
life to come. Sfany churches indeed resembled illustrated 
Bibles, and the decoration of their walls must have produced 
a deep impression on the minds of those who visited them. 
Sculpture, as represented by the sarcophagi, mosaics, frescoes 
and manuscripts, all reacted upon each other, and this mutual 
influence was especially strong in the cose of the mosaics and 
the earliest illuminated boolm, which rivalled each other in 
the representation of historical events. Sumptuous manu- 
scripts written vrith golden letters on purple parchment had 
long been kno'wn, but illuminated miniatures first appear 
about the middle of the fourth century, the substitution 
of the leaved book (codex) for the scroll (tolumen) being 
veiy favourable to the illuminator's art; the continuous 
.illustration of the Bible was further stimulated by the 
appointment of a regular order of lessons from the Old 
and New Testaments to be read in the churches. One of the 
most famous manuscripts now existing is an illustrated copy 
of Genesis, at Vienna, which perhaps goes hack to the fourth 
century, while the Department of Manuscripts in the British 
Museum possesses a few fragments of an illuminated Bible 
of very great antiquity, perhaj^ dating from the sixth. 
It is knonm as the CJotton Genesis, from the Cotton family, to 
which it once belonged ; but it was unfortrmately damaged 
by fire in the year 1731, when the greater number of the 
miniatures were ruined These early illustrated manuscripts, 
some of the most remarkable of which came from Syria, were 
the precursors of the long series of Byzantine and mediaeval 
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illuminated \>ooVs ulnch ut-rc nroluccd without uitcnnj'«ion 
until pnntinjj came into pcnetal use 


BYZANTINE ANTIQUITIES 

Introductory 

Few woixls employed in the liistorj of art ha\e lictn more 
abused than the term Bjzantme It is frequently used 
in the disparauinf; sense made popular I j famous men of 
letters hkc ^oltau•c and Gibbon the latter of whom con 
demned the history of the Lastcni Empire as a te<hous and 
uniform tak of weiknessand misery In ait it still su^esLs 
an m\anable monotony of atylc or a dehbciate distortion 
of the laws of natunil beauty in the interest of a gloomy 
monaitic ideal These notions arc esen now bo wwkly dis 
seminatcd and invohcso much CTn"j;crution that the attempt 
must be made to explain \crj bnclly in what respect they 
ai*o erroneous The word ‘Byzantine is an adjcctiso denied 
from Byzantium the name of a Greek colony founded m the 
seienth century d c on the site aftcnianls occupiwl by 
Constantmople As tv tena dcscnptiic of the art of an. 
Empire it has thus too narrow « ^ojjniplncal significnnco , 
but although a paraphrase such n-s the art of the Chnstian 
East 13 m some ways an iinnroicmcnt the older term has 
been in use so long that it would be now difficult to replace 
Byzantine Art is essentially complex It is a compromise 
betw ecn Onental and ^\ estcni mfluonces and its merit 
depends upon its success in maintaining an cien balance 
between thenu An art subjected to such limitations can 
never rank among the greater achievements of human genius 
hut at the same time it can attain a lev cl sufficiently lugh 
to command respect It is this rclativ o execllenco w Inch may 
be fairly claimed for the work of the Later Empire 

The geographical jwsition of that Empire between the 
civnhzations of the East and West made it certain that 
BDoner or \a'cer A must iaVi under Onenta’i in&ucnccs and 
the most pow erful of these — the Persian — was from the first 
m a position to make jt5>elf felt in the new capital About 
a bundled years before Constantine removed the seat of 
government to the Bosphorus a native Persian dyniasty with 
purely Onental interests had replaced the Partliian kings 
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wiiose sympathies were lai^ely Greek; and Iranian 'Art, 
quickly responsive to the change, had entered upon a new 
and more national phase. Other influences from Egypt 
and Syria were almost equally active, ^vith the’result that 
the Eastern Provinces of the Empire were overrun by an 
art which set splendour above simplicity, preferred flat 
surfaces and low reliefs to sculptures in the round, sub- 
ordinated form to colour, and covered all available space ivith 
luxuriant conventional ornament; on art admirable in its 
decorative skill, but almost without idealism, and Avith no 
power to stir the deeper emotions of human nature. 

The earliest art of Constantinople, which liad to resist tlie 
first influx of Oriental fa-shions, was that of the contemporarj' 
Roman world modified by Christian ideas, and by the late 
Greek ^Hellenistic) influences whicli were still especially 
strong m the great cities on the eastern shores of the 
He^ten-anean. This Hellenistic Art, though but a pale 
•reflection of the greater Greek Art from whidi it descended, 
still preserved something of the old sensfe of grandeur and 
harmony ; its interest still centred in the reproduction of the 
human form; and it was still able to produce sculpture in 
which dignity and simplicity were not altogether lacking. 
From the beginning, the artists of Constantinople endeavoured 
to continue the better traditions of the past, and to infuse 
the spirit of antiquity into the subjects introduced by 
Christian belief. The field which lay open to them wa.9 not 
. unworthy of their labour, for everywliere the symbolism of 
the earliest Christian period was being abandoned in favour 
of a direct- historical treatment; and the wide range of 
subjects which Christianity could now provide was sufficient 
to inspire alike the painter, the sculptor, and the worker in 
mosaic. But the Eastern Empire was unable to develope its 
art unhindered on the lines of classical antiquity. In all its 
great cities the Greek element was soon placed on the defensive, 
and in some of them had to yield its supremacy even before 
the time of the first Jlahommedan invasions. But it was 
the peculiar merit of Constantinople that through centuries 
it clung fast to Greek traditions; and though it was unable 
to preserve them in their purity, it almost to the last pre- 
vented them being crushed out of existence. At the time 
when the power of the Empire was at its greatest, the 
equilibrium between East and West was not unsuccessfully 
preserved, and it is precisely this quality of successful com- 
promise wliich is the most conspicuous characteiistic of the 
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illuminated books winch ^verc moduced without intcnnission 
until printing came into pjncral use 


BYZANTINE ANTIOTITIES 

INTRODOCTOBY' 

Few words employed m the historj of ait have bctri inoro 
abused than the term Byzantine It is frequentlj used 
in the disparaging sense i lade populai 1 j famous men of 
letters like ^ oltain. and Gibbon the latter of whom con 
demned the historj of the Elastem Empire as a tt lious and 
uniform talc ot weakness an 1 misery In art it still suggests 
an invariable monotony of stjlc or a deliberate distortion 
of the laws of natural beauty m the intcrtst of a gloomy 
monastic ideal These notions arc c\cn now so wilclj dis 
seminated and in\ oh e so much exaggeration that the attempt 
must be made to explain \cry bneSj m wliat respect they 
aw erroneous TIic wonl Byzantine is an adjective denied 
from Byzantium the name of a Greek colonj founded m tlio 
seventh centurj d c on the site afterwanls occupied by 
Constantinople As a tenn descriptive of the art of an 
Empire it has thus too narrow a geographical significance, 
but although a paraphrase such as llio art of the Chnstmn 
East 13 in some wa^a an improvement the oldoi tenn has 
been in use so long that it would be now diflicult to replace 
Byzantine Art is csseiitiallj complex It is a compromise 
between Onental and Mestem influences and its ment 
depends upon its success m raamtnviung nn even balance 
between them An art subjected to such limitations can 
never rank among the greater achiev ements of human genius 
but at the same time it can attain a lev el sufhciently lugh 
to command respect It is this lelative excellence wluch may 
be fairly claimed for the work of the Later Empire 

The geographical position of that Empire between the 
civilizations of the ^st and West made it certain that 
souner or later it must /aW under Onental rafluences, and 
the most powerful of these — tJie Peisian — w as from the fii'st 
in a position to make itself felt in the new capital About 
a bundled years before Constantine removed the seat of 
government to the Bosphoms a native Persian dynasty viith 
purelj Onental interests bad leplaced the Parthian kings 
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wliose sjTiipatliies were lately Greek; and Iranian Art, 
quickly responsive to the change, had entered upon a new 
and more imtionnl phase. Other influences from Eg3T)t 
and S^’ria were almost equally active, •with the result that 
the Eastern Provinces of the Empire were overrun by an 
art which set splendour above simplicitj', preferred flat 
surfaces and low reliefs to sculptures in the round, .sub- 
ordinated form to colour, and covered all a\’ailable space ■with 
luxuriant conventional ornament; an art admirable in its 
decorative skill, but almost without idealism, and with no 
pouer to stir the deeper emotions of human nature. 

Tlie earliest art of Constantinople, which had to resist the 
first influx of Oriental fa.shions, was that of the contemporarj- 
Roman world modified by Christian ideas, and by the late 
Greek ^Hellenistic) influences •which were still especially 
strong m the great cities on the eastern shores of the 
Mediterranean. This Hellenistic Axt, tliougli but a pale 
reflection of the greater Greek Art from ■whicli it descended, 
still preserved somethin" of the old sense of grandeur and 
harmony; its interest still centred In the reproduction of the 
human fonn; and it was still able to’ produce sculpture in 
•uhich diOTity and simpUcity were not altogether lacking. 
From the beginning, the artists of Constantinople endeavourea 
to continue the better traditions of the past, and to infuse 
the spirit of antiquity into the subjects introduced by 
Christian belief. The field which lay open to them was not 
unworthy of their labour, for eserj'where the symbolism of 
the earliest Christian period was being abandoned in favour 
of a direct historical tteatment; and the wide range of 
subjects which Christianity could now provide was suiBcient 
to inspire alike the painter, the sculptor, and the worker in 
masaie. But the Eastern Empire was unable to develop© its 
art unhindered on the lines of classical antiquity. In all its 
great cities the Greek clement was soon placed on the defensiv e, 
and in some of them had to yield its supremacy even before 
the time of the first Mahommedan invasions. But it was 
the peculiar merit of Constantinople tJiat through centuries 
it clung fast to Greek traditions; and though it was unable 
to pi-eserve them in their purity, it almost to the last pre- 
vented them being crushed out of existence. At the time 
when tlie pow'er of the Empire was at its greatest, the 
equilibrium between E.sst and West was not unsuccessfully 
preserved, and it is pi-ecisely this quality of successful com- 
promise wliich is the most conspicuous characteristic of the 
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real Byzantine Art From the very nature of the case it 
could not hope to rival Greek Art m dignity or surpass that 
of Persia in perfection of decorative skill , but at its best 
it produced orL that nses well above mediocnty, and in its 
architecture it may be said to hai e been truly great It fell 
into mannerism and decay only under the stress of accumulated 
disasters which even a more onginal art could hardly have 
withstood, and it was not until every expedient had been 
exhausted that the creative spirit was altogether destroyed 
The history and art of the Eastern ^npire stand in so 
close a relation to each other that even the most cursory 
description must be prefaced by a bnef review of the mam 
historical penods For the sake of simplicity these may be 
reduced to three the first occupying the five centunes trom 
the Foundation of Constantinople to the suppression of leono 
claam (see below) in the yeai 842 , tlie second beginning with 
the political and artistic revival at the close of the ninth 
century and ending with the sack of Constantinople by the 
Crusaders in a d 1204, the third comprising the 200 years of 
decay ^ireceding the final overthrow of the Empire by the 
Turks in the year 14S3 It non becomes necessary to pass m 
rapid revien the principal artistic and archaeological features 
01 these three periods 


First Period 

The first of these penods includes the great reigns of 
Theodosius (a d 375-395) and Justinian (a d 527-56o) and 
witnessed the political separation of the Eastern and Western 
halves of the old Homan Empire But in spite of the inde 
pendence of Byzantium after the year 396 Latin influence 
was by no means dead The Latin language maintained its 
place by the side of the Greek, and u as still used m Justimans 
great codification of the laws , on the coins Greek inscriptions 
do not altogether displace the Ijatm till considerably later, 
while the new Empire is farther held to ha^ e had no literature 
deserving the distinctive name Byzantine before the seventh 
century The period is a tune of deaelopinent m which the 
links connecting Constmitmople with the traditions of the 
West were loosening but not yet finally severed Sculpture 
had not yet degenerated as it was soon to do into a mere 
nccc'tsory of architecture, and in its minor branches like 
i\ory carving produced work of admirable quality, such as 
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the half of a tlipt^'ch witli a fi^re of the Arehangel Michael 
in the Moseum Collection (Mcdiac\'nl Room, Table-case F and 
Frontispiece). The Ini^e dass of Consular Diptychs, which 
were given by new Consuls to friends and important oiEcials 
as presents on accession to office, also belong to this time, 
but are for the most part feeble in execution. Of jewelleiy 
and silversmith’s work we hear much from literary sources, 
and a considerable number of examples have been preserved 
in the treasures of Europe ; the silver plate from Lampsacos 
and Cyprus (Cases 0, 10 , plates Vi and xii) is of this date ; and 
among the rings and jewels are sex*eral smaller objects (Nos. 
210, 264, Src.) which deser\-e especial notice. Contemporary 
writers dilate upon the splendid ornaments of the Byzantine 
churches, and tne art ■ of cloisonni enamelling was probably 
now introduced. Bronze was cast both on a great and small 
scale, and the Museum possesses numerous small objects of 
the period in this metal, among which may be mentioned the 
series of txagiu. (standard money-weights) and other weights, 
and some of the lamps in Cases 1-3. it was in the reign of 
Justinian that the culture of the silkworm was introduced, 
BO that the Empire no lon^r wholly depended upon foreign 
countries for its raw matcnal, one of the principal hindrances 
to the development of the silk industi^’ being thus removed. 
The silk had hitherto been imported from the Far East either 
by land through Central Asia, or by sea, being brought first 
to Ceylon and thence to tlie Persian Gulf. Both routes were 
controlled by the Persians, with whom the relations of the 
Greek Empire were not alwaj'S friendly; and the introduction 
of the silkwonn, by preparing the way for the complete 
emancipation of the industry was an event of no little import- 
ance to Byzantine commerce. 

Tlie trade of the Empire had already assumed great 
proportions, and all the products of the EmI which entered 
Europe passed through its ports. By the same routes along 
which silk was imported came also spices, precious stones, 
pearls, ivory, and valuahle wood ; and there was an extensive 
trade in the Red Sea, in wlucU not only the Atubian ports, 
but also those of the Ethiopian kingdom of Aksum (see 
p. 93) took an active part This Red Sea route was naturally 
of the liighest value to Egypt, just as the caravan route 
from Persia, with its great terminus at Antioch, contributed 
in no email degree to the prosperity of Syria. 

The latter country was at this time extremely populous, 
as its ruined cities testify. Its capital was the seat of 
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a patnarch ranking next to the patnaicli of Constantinople 
and it was nchly endoiied with churches and monastenes 
The sack of Antioch by the Persians in 540 a i> and the 
Arab invasion of the succeeding century were destined to 
deal a fatal blow to this flourishing Greek civilization but 
up to the first half of the sixth century the prospenty of 
Sjna was at its height Its literature had then reached 
its greatest development and it exercised a powerful influence 
e\ en beyond the frontiers of the Empire affecting the nascent 
art of tlie barbarous kingdoms of the West. Not only in 
architecture w hieh passed through some of its most interesting 
de\ elopmenta m this part of the world hut also in decorati\ e 
sculpture and the minor arts Syiia was a most important 
centre of activity, and in close relation not only to Egjpt 
and Asia Minor but also to Armenia Mesopotamia and Persia 
So intimate is thought to ha\e been the artistic association 
between Syria and Egypt as evidenced for example by the 
i\ orj carvings of this penotl that the term Syro Egyptian 
or Syro Alexandrine has been employed to describe the style 
common to both countries Some of the most important early 
illuminated manusenpts are assigned to this aitistic province 
and the st}le of the mmiatuies is m some cases akm to that 
of contemporary monumental mosaics The study of manu 
senpts illuminated in Frankish monastenes undei Chaile 
magne and his successors proves that the illuminators were 
acquainted with Syrian mo<lels from which thej adopted 
decorative details charactenstic of the Synan style In 
a word the influence of the Greek countnes on the Eastern 
shores of the Mediterranean t\ould appear to ha\e been 
predominant at this penod and it has been traced far afield 
in the West notably at Ba\eon& Byzantine architecture 
owed much to the ingenuity with which the Asiatic Greek 
assimilated and de\er6pcd Oifental ideas and the great 
cathedral of the Divine Wisdoiii (S'* Sophia) at Constant! 
nople the supreme eifoit of the central style (see p 52) was 
completed in the jeai 537 from the designs of two Greek 
architects of Asia Minor Mosaics of great splendour covered 
the walls of the important churches at this period and of 
these many are still in existence especially noteworthy are 
those representing Justinian and Theodora in the Church of 
San Vitale at Eavenna in Italy which country had been 
reconquered from the Gotlis by the famous generals of Justi 
man Belisanus and Narsen 

Tlie irruption of Onental ideas at this time w as especially 
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marked by tlie adoption of the bejewelled and goigeouslj^ 
figured garments of the East Tlie simplj draped toga and 
pallium of the old days (seep 25) Mere superseded bj stiff 
and Toagnificfint robes concealing the form and the Empeiors 
adopted the Persian diadem Tlie use of rich garments and 
hangings increased and there was a general growth of a taste 
foi Onental luxnrj But with the 8e^ enth century began an 
era of political and social trouble caused by wars abroad and 
disturbance at Iiome The Empire uas engaged in a struggle 
first with the Sassaman Peisians and then with the Arabs 
and on the conclusion of peace was plunged into confusion 
hy uhat is known as the iconoclastic disturbance Tlie out- 
break of iconoelasm (a Greek word meaning the breaking of 
images) was prohablj not unconnected with the expenencc 
derived from the Asiatic campaigns which immediatelj 
ceded it In tlie Saracens the Greeks had encounteied 
a foe inspired by a simple monotheistic faith and had 
suffered somewhat rudely from the shock, it was theieforo 
not unnatural that when the conflict was over and thej 
began to investigate the causes of their owm weakness 
they should have found one of them m the excessive do 
velopnient of a monasticism which seemed to be sapping 
the vitality of the Empire To the monastic svstem was 
osenbed the excess to which the adoration of all kinds of 
pictures of saints liad been earned and the attack upon 
images inav have been merely a preliminary step in an 
attempt to break the pow er of the monks Bo that as it niay, 
the iconoclastic party rapidly gamed ground and in the year 
725 the Emperor Leo the Isaunan placed himself at its head 
After preliminary restnetive measures he ordered the rcmoi al 
of all the pictures in churches and there began a penod of 
social and religious antagonism which lasted with inter 
missions for a hundred and fifty years Duniig this time 
great numbers of objects of art were, undoubtedlj destroyed 
and the current of artistic activ ity was largely diverted into 
new and more soculai channels, yet os there were several 
inteiwals of reaction and as it must have been impossible to 
carry out the piohibitiv 0 decrees in ev ery comer of the Empire, 
the destructive side of iconoelasm should not be unduly exag- 
gerated But the movement was not merely negativ e , it ha<l 
indirectly a stimulating and constructive effect Prevented 
from devoting then energies to laigc and conspicuous jpic 
tures the artists of the party in favour of images turned their 
attention to immature painting and it is to this timt, that we 
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may attnbute the gxeat revival of the illuminators art "ahich 
culminated under the succeeding Macedonian dynasty Other 
artists •were led to develope the purely conventional decora 
tive art of floral and animal designs in which the Persians 
and their Arab pupils were past masters A fuither result of 
iconoclasm is seen in a tendency, in the absence of suitable 
religious models to revert to the antique and is very notice 
able in the ivory caskets attributed to this period On these 
we constantly ^d episodes of a purely secular kind or derived 
from pagan classical mythology the subjects being copied 
from designs in manuscripts or upon antique plate preserv ed 
m the treasures of the capital These secular caskets have 
been preserved in considerable numbers and one of the best 
IS to be seen in the Victona and Albert Museum but the 
British Museum only possesses part of an example carved 
in bone and exhibited in the Mediaeval Room A cameo 
{No 104 fig 22) seems to show m certain details a distant 
classical influence and was probably executed at the end 
of the penod The iconoclastic movement embittered the 
feohuff between the Eastern and Western Churches the latter 
regarding the campaign against images as impious and un 
justifiable But it had au indirect eflect upon the contem 
porary art of Italy, and the Roman mosaics of the time •were 
influenced by the work of Greek emigrants who fled their 
country to escape persecution On the ■whole it may be 
said that although iconoclasm exerted an unsettling and 
disorganizing influence it was not an unmitigated evil It 
forced Greek artists to adopt new ideas and revived the 
Hellenic element in Bjzantine art It thus formed a fitting 
prelude to the great central period which succeeded it 


Second and Third Periods 

The second period lasting from the end of the ninth century 
to the sack of Constantinople by the Crusaders in A D 1204 
includes the second golden age of Byzantine Art During its 
first two centuries the civil and mihtaiy organization of the 
Empire had no parallel in the West, Constantinople con 
trolled the commerce of the civihzed T\orld and industry 
art and literature all participated m its prospentj In the 
princes of the Macedonian Dynasty founded by the Emperor 
Basil in the year 867, it had a senes of energetic rulers who 
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extended its borders m successful wars and encouraged all the 
liberal arts It is to this time that the majontj of° the finest 
Byzantine remains preserved m the museums and churches of 
Europe belong many of them having formed part of the 
Crusaders spoils othera having been sent as gifts to the 
princes of Europe or exported in the ordmary course of trade 
The best quality of work was produced m the tenth and early 
eleventh centuries before the fatal defeat of Romanns Diogenes 
bj the Seljuk Turks at Manzikert undermined the founda- 
tions of the Empire but ev en before the disaster of A D 1204 
signs were not wanting of the decadence which was to reach 
so low a pomt during the short interval when the victorious 
Crusaders imposed a Latin dynasty on the East The i\ ones 
of this central penod are v ery numerous and many of them 
are excellent in style clearly showing the effect of the revived 
classical feeling One or two of them are inscribed with the 
names and carved with the figures of Emperors and thus 
afford a clue to the date of othere of their class thus at 
Pans there is an inscribed ivoiy representing Our Lord 
crowning Romanus IV (a d 1068-1071)and his wife Eudocia 
and at Cortona a reliquarj with the name of Ivicephoma Phocas 
(A.D 363-969) These ivory carvings which are usually 
religious include devotional diptjchs and tnpt^chs and single 
panels which were applied to book covers and caskets, in 
view of the considerable number which have survived it is 
unfortunate that they are almost unrepresented in the Museum 
Collection Jew elleiy naturally flourished at a time of such 
prosperity and several small objects representative of the 
period maj lie seen m the comdor of the Gold Ornament 
Room (see p 108) the mlajmg of gold with niello (a black 
substance fusing at a low temperature of w Inch the principal 
ingredients are silv er lead and sulphur) seems to liav e b^n 
cliaractenstic of this as w ell as of the earber epoch The art 
of cutting hard stones in cameo was now practised with 
success and cups are preserved which testifj to the prev ailing 
skill in this kind of work , cameo busts and figures of Our 
IjOrd the Virgm and the Samts, m heliotrope and other 
stones dating from about the eleventh centurj, are com 
pamtively common and are fairly well represented m the 
collection (fig 23 and Nos lOG &.c) It was now also that 
the already known art of cloisonne enamelling on gold 
reached its highest perfection, and European churches 
museums and pnv ate collections contain numerous examples 
'«ine of which like the ivory carvmgs can be dated from 
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their relfttion to histoiical persons or events Thus the time 
at wljicb the different enamels on the pala d’oio or altar- 
frontal of St. Mark's at Venice were made is approximatelj- 
knov, n, ■« hile a reliquary in the Cathedral of Limburg on the 
Lalm, •with enamelled figures of Saints in a chaiactenstic stylo 
and inscribed with the names of the Emperoi-s Komanus and 
Constantine, must ha\e been made l>etwceu the years 948 
and 959 \ p. The Victoria and Albert Museum has two 
pieces of Byzantine cloisonnd enamel, one, the so-called 
Beresfortl-Hope cross, being a very eaily example, the other 
belonging to the later and more characteristic phase , the 
British Museum is still unfortunately without a good specimen 



I’lo -~Bfziintino Cameo; Fro 2}.— Byzantine Cameo* Our 

tiic Annnnciation ^No 104.) Lord (No. 1U6.) 


Tlie geneial levival of the aita under the Macedonian 
Dynasty was also favouroblc to the illumination of manu- 
scripts, an art which, as wc have already seen, had perhaps 
l>onefited by tne iconoclastic movement. The miniatures of 
the beginning of tins period are evidently strongly influenced 
by the late-classical style, especially some copies of the 
Phalter, a book uhich uas now a favourite nith illuminators, 
'riie ^ Homilies of the Fathers of the Church, 

(lections of the lives of the saints arranged according to the 
calendar), and richly illuminated liooks of the Gospels, were 
also_ produced in great luititbcrs, and one or two of these are 
cvhiblted in the Department of Manuscripts upon the Ground 
Floor. Tiie boohs of this time are especially rich in con- 
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ventional ornament of floTvera, leaves, animals, and ibirtls, 
perhaps a result of the active and incessant influence of 
Oriental art , hut hy the twelfth century the style has 
already begun to deteiioiate. 

Tlie tenth and eleventh centuries were also the great age of 
bronze-founding upon 
a lai^e scale ; and 
several church doors 
in Italy W’ei'e imported 
fiom Constantinople, 
encouraging the pi-o- 
duction of similar 
woik by European 
ciaftsmen. Nunihew 
of small objects in 
bionze date from 
about tliia time, and 
an example of a 
typical kind of 'gilt 
bronze plaque may bo 
seen in fig 24. 

The art of wetfving 
in. silk, which had 
now had time to de> 

\ elope, leached its 
highest point in the 
eleventh century, and 
the figured textiles of 
Constantinople and 
the cities of Gieece 
w ere as famous as the 
contemporary work 
of the Persians and 
the Sanveens, from 
which, except where 
the subjects are reli- s^^tLronze plaque st 

gious, they arc not !n»codore (No.54i) 
easily distinguished. 

Tlie Korman princes of Sicily encouraged Greek weaiers 
to settle in Paleniio; Sicily had already been occupied by 
the Arabs ; and silk textiles of the finest quality n ere now 
produced in the island. Bj’zantino textiles were sent as 
presents to Western princes, or traded and smuggled into 
Europe, and a considerable number of examples ha\ e fortu- 
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nately been preserved Among the finer pieces of Greek 
workmanship still in eiustence are a magnificent dalmatic 
lO^'oven with sacred subjects m theTreasurj of St Peters at 
Borne, and another piece representing an emperor on horse- 
back, found in the tomb of Gunther, Bishop of Bamberg 
(^1057-1065 A d) and now preserved m that city Another 
dated piece, of which there is a leproduction at South Ken 
smgton bears an inscnption w itli the names of the Emperors 
Basil II and Constantine VIll (975-1028) The Greek silk 
textile industry was not destmed to survi'e the troubles 
caused by the Crusades and the Turkish Invasion and had 
died out bj the thirteenth centuiy 

Of the pottery and glass of the Byzantine Empire re 
markably little is known Work of fine quality must have 
been produced, and glass is mentioned in literary records, but 
the material at present available is not sufficient to enable us 
to form a good idea of the successive states of the industry 
The early Venetian and Arab glass makers were assuredly 
not without Greek rivals whose work may be made better 
known to US by future excavation and research The Coii- 
stantme Bowl (Vo 916 and figs, 16 and 35) shows us that the 
Greeks could produce fine pottery m the fourth centurv, but 
such work of later date as is known is chiefly confined to a 
rude incised ware found on sites round the Black Sea 

During this great period the rendering of sacred scenes 
was probably fixed in something like the foams which have 
since become traditional Some of these subjects are peculiar 
to the Greek Church , in others the iconographical treatment 
alone diverges from that of western mediaeval art Among 
these the Annunciation, the Harrowing of Hell, the Pentecost, 
and the Etimaeia or Preparation ot the Throne, may be 
especially mentioned 

The third and last phase of Bj zantme history is of less 
artistic importance The dislocation caused by the sack of 
the capital and the sixty years of the Latin ascendency vv as 
itself sufticient to hasten decay , but its evil effects were 
intensified by other causes The Empire was impoverished 
by the loss of the productive Levantine trade usurped by 
the Italian mantirae cities Pisa Genoa and Venice, and 
by the steadily flowing tide of Turkish invasion The re 
stored Greek emperora of the family of Palaeologi did their 
best to encourage art, and here and there a manuscript or 
a piece of mosaic seems to revive the better traditions of the 
past, but, speaking generallj, the period is one of material 
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ant] intelluctuil indigence productive of an art toTthicli the 
epitliet Byrnntmo id its more derogatory sense maj fairly W 
applied In the angular elongated forms and stereotymed 
expressions of tins period Tve may mark the paralysing 
influence of routine and the total absence of creatii e pou er 


Byzautike Aut akd the West 

Having thus \ciy briefly resumed the mam penods of 
Byzantine history vvt must now say a few words on the 
influence exerted by the Greek Empire on its neighbours 
Neither the conquering Arabs nor the Ottoman Turks dis 
dallied to borrou from Greek sources The Caliph Wahd 
employed By rantmc artists to deeomte a mosque at iJamascus 
and the architect of tlio first Turkish ruler at Constantinople 
was a Greek named CUnstodulos In Georgia and Aroicnin 
which lictwccu the eighth and eleventh centunca enjoyed an 
independence recognized both by the caliplis and the emperors 
Clinstnn art had dev clopevl from the fourth century, when 
the earliest influences came in from SyTia ^^inlo strongly 
modified by Oriental chiefly Persian nmucncos and possessed 
of a marked local character it owed its subjects and their 
treatment to Byzantine tradition , and in the monasteries and 
churches of the country sufficicni material is still preserved 
to illustrate its jicculiantics Constantinople was also the 
mother of Russian ecclesiastical art (ecu p 100) On Italy 
the Eastern Empire exercised a very unequal influence strong 
m those parts which like Calabna had long been politically 
incorporated in it or winch like Venice had for centuries 
l)ccn linketl to it by close commercial relations, weak in 
those cities with which it came least directly into contact. 
Rome was less continuously nffected bnt the mcnyucs of the 
Western capital during the twelfth and thirteenth centunes 
were influonceil by the Grccka. Jlention lias already been 
vwbi ot y.va cnaftixiagiwyjk Novwwmx of 

Palermo to Greek silk-weuvers, the same princes al'O ini 
ported workers in mosaic who taught local artists to work 
in the same style All through the earlier Jliddle Ages 
there was doubtless a fref|uent if imperceptible action of 
Greek upon Western ideas but the great Florentine Ilenais 
sance owes htllc or nothing to tlie Greeks , one of its greatest 
merits imlceil consusls m the independent fqunt which enable<l 
it to cast off the trammels under w Inch the earliest Italian 
p 
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ait had laboured In Central and ^^cstel■n tuiopo, uith 
uhich the Empire uns in frcfjnent political intercourse 
By/antine influence lias been traced bj some in the earlj 
architecture of Aquitaine and of the Rhine district 
Minor uorks of art Rueh as illuininated manuscripts and 
silken fabrics lial been earned westward b^ CailoMujjinn 
times and in i% orj can inj^ of the ninth to elei enth centuries 
for example as well as in contcmjwrarj jUumiiintions the 
imitation of motlcls from the Chnstinn Fast is frepientl} 
apparent ihe marnnfje in tlic ^ear 972 of the futurc 
Empcior Otho II with tlu Bjrantine pnnccss nicophaiio 
doul tless ga\c an additional atinuilus to such influences 
though its effects lin\e I ecn Boinotimes exaggerated Ihit one 
of the most importunt lessons probxblj taught bj the East 
wa-s the art of cloisonne onamclhng which was introdiicul 
into tlie Rhine ^a^e^ at tins penod Among the treasures 
of the old Rhenish churches notably at Iner (TrbNCs) are 
fine csamplcs of woik in this stjJc which were probably for 
the most part produccul in the West under R> zantiiio influence 
but were ehortl) aftcrwaids superseded bj n rcMsal of the 
simpler champlcs^ enamels known in Europe at a far caiher 
date Adtliough M estem mcdmc\al art owed its development 
mainlj to the genius of joung and vngorous nationalities we 
inaj admit on the ground of general probal ihty that lietwetn 
the ninth and the twelfth centunes the comparatu elj bar 
barous A\est must have had much to learn from an Empire 
justl) proud of the ordcicd continwiij of its existence and 
enjoying all the piestige of a supeiior civilization 
The art of the Eastern Empire liad probahlj but a faint 
effect upon that of Northern Europe Tlie early Scandinavnan 
style IS based upon conventionalized animal motives the 
origin of which is far more ancient than the foundation of 
Constantinople Early Bj zantino coins hav e been diseov ered 
in the North and some of these served as models for harbane 
gold pendants but such traces of direct artistic influence as 
have been claimed are few and far between In our own 
country the case is much the same Coins of the sixth and 
seventh centuries have been found in Kent and elsewhere 
and early enamelled jewelleiy of the later Saxon peiiod 
suggests a Byzantine influence possibly transmitted at second 
hand from the Rhine But such objects are of exceptional 
nature and had little permanent influence upon the industrial 
art of these islands 
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Of Byzantine influence in Russia special mention is made 
below (p. 100), but reference must be made here to the art 
of the monasteries on Mount Athos, some of which were 
built as early as the tenth centuiy and generally enjoyed 
the patronage of the later Emperors. These raonasteries, 
which are situated luimd the coasts of the peninsula, sundved 
the overthrow of the Greek Empire in A.D. 1453, and have 
remained the principal refuge, of Byzantine tradition under 
Turkish rule. It was here that in 1839 the French aiehaeo- 
logist Didron, struck by the facility with which the monkish 
artists executed large compositions from memorj’, made en- 
miiines which resulted in the discovery of the now famous 
Painters' Ghikle. This was a book of instruction for painters, 
not only giving the most minute details on technical matters, 
but also dealing at length with the composition of sacred 
Mienes. The existence of such a manual was an interesting 
fact which accounted for much of the uniformity of treatment 
which characterized later Byzantine art ; but its precepts were 
not universally followed, and it was by no means regarded 
as a universal authority. It was written probably not Before 
the sixteenth or early seventeenth centurj' by a monk named 
Dionysitis, a professw admirer of a mediaeval painter named 
PaiKelinos, who may have lived as early as the thirteenth 
centuiy. Of the numerous frescoes ivith which the walls 
of the chuiuhes at Mount Athos are covered, only a few can 
claim to be earlier than the sixteenth centuiy, and many are 
later. Several of them have clearly derived their inspiration 
from the work of Italian and even Flemish painters. Among 
the works in which this inQuence may be traced are one 
in the Monastery of the Lavra representing the Massacre of the 
Innocents after Marc-Antonio's engra^nng of a picture by 
Raphael, and a Deposition from the Cross after the great 
picture by Rubens in Antwerp Cathedral in the Monastery 
of Zographou. It is probable that numerous engraxdngs of 
European paintings found their way to Mount Athos fiom 
the sixteenth century onwards, and that these were copied 
by the monkish artista Similar "Western influences have 
b^n traced in other parts of the old Byzantine Empire, as 
for example in the church which is now the Mosque of 
Kathrieh Jamissi at Constantinople. After the Turkish Con- 
quest many Greek painters migrated to the West and studied 
E 2 
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in the schools of Europe, especially at Venice Many will 
recall the name of Domenico Theotocopoulo, commonly called 
11 Greco, who practised hia art in Spam and died m Toledo 
in A D 1625 In later tim«s another Greek artist Panagiotis 
Doxaras, horn in the Morea in A D 1662, was a great admirer 
of Italian masters and translated Leonardo da Vincis Treatise 
on Painting into Greek These facta are mentioned m order 
to warn the reader against the erroneous belief that Greek 
ecclesiastical art has remained entirely unsusceptible to 'Western 
mfluences As in Russia, where W^em woodcuts have been 
freely introduced since the seventeenth century modem Greek 
religious art has adopted much that is foreign to the old 
Byzantine tradition, a tendency which has not dimimshed 
in recent years Mount Athos is celebrated for its minute 
sculptures in wood especially crosses, an example of which 
may be seen in Cases 14 and 16 


Btzantinb CHimCHBS 

Byzantine architecture is too wide a subject to he adequately 
discussed in a ^ide of this nature, and it is impossible to do 
more than touui upon one or two of the more salient points 
in its develojiment It has already been remarked (p 36) 
that small circular and polygonal domed buildings, cniefly 
baptisteries and mau 
Boleums, had been 
erected concurrently 
with basilicas at the 
beginning of Christian 
architecture From 
small tombs and bap- 
tisteries progress was 
made m the Eastern 
Empire to circular and 
octagonal churches, 
but the circular form 
was found to be ill 
adapted to the liturmcal needs of a Christian church The 
problem vas to combme a central dome with a rectangulai 
building m which the interior arrangements of the basilica 
might be adopted, and this problem was solved by the sixth 
century through the invention of pendentiies, spherical tri- 
angular cuned constructions between the arches of the dome, 



Fio 25 “View of StB< Sophia CoDstantinople 
without the dome, to illustrate tbepeadentire 
(afler Ckoistj) 
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concentrating its weight upon a few points and enabling it to 
be supported upon a minimum 
of four piers (see fig. 25) This 
provided an open lectangolar 
ball in the centre of the church 
with free access on all sides, 
making the interior an organic 
W’hole The idea of a cruciform 
ground-plan with the dome in 
the centre was geneially in the 
architect’s mind, but the out- p,o 26 — Domo of sta Sopiua, 
line of tlie Byzantine churches ConstantmopU 
is usually almost square; for 

the angles within the arms of the ci'oss weie filled by 
rectangular additions giving incieased support to the dome. 
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Byznutine nicliitectuie reached its perfection under Justinian 
(a d 527-065) m -whose reign the cathedral of the Divme 
Wisdom ^\ as erected at Constantmople This building stands 
m a chss by itself, and no attempt can be made to descnbe 
lb here, more than to say that though its extenor is not 
very irapi'essive its intenor la more harmonious and per 
tect than that of any other church of the Central Style It 
\\ lU be more useful to descnbe a typical church of the later 
or Neo Byzantine style which commences in the eighth cen 
tury aftei the troubled times of the Persian and Saracenic 



Piillan) 

nais In its essentia! features the old scheme nas still 
letamcd dvuing this period liut a great change was effected 
h\ raising the dome on a liigli cylmdncal drum instead of 
allow mg it to rest directly upon its pendentives The result 
was to improve the extenor of the buildmg which no longei 
had tlie squat appearance of eailier times But the effect on 
the intenor w as less satisfactory , for the liigh w indow a placeil 
in the dnims were not so impressive as Uiase which, as in 
Sta. Sophia were actually pierced in the lower course of the 
dome vvlnle tlie dome itsclt seemed isolated by the dnim from 
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its pnmaiy siippoits and from the body of the building The 
accompanying outline \ lews of Sta Sophia and the eleventh- 
century Churcli of the Apostles at Salomca (figs 26 and 27) 
ivill gii e some idea of the difference m eKtemal appearance 
between domes of the old and more recent styles The later 
Byzantine churches are \eiy small compared wth Western 
cathedrals and the central style is also distinguished from 
the Gothic by having all the supports which it needs con 
tamed ivithm its nails, so that there is no need of e'rtemal 
buttresses , the number of cupolas surrounding the central 
dome was sometimea increased to as many as twelve The 
Byzantine church letained many of the features of the 
basihca, having a sanctuary with apse, prothesis and diacom- 
coii, narthes, and often upper galleries m which the women 
sat (fig 28) The ari'angement tor ntual pmposes was similar 
to that of the Russian churches Avhieh will be shortly described 
below (p 102) 


DESCRIPTION OP CASES. 

Table Case A 

Engraved Gems and Gilded Glasses. 

In the side of this case fronting the door leading from the 
top of the stauxase, is the collection of engra\ed gems and 
rings The use of rings as signets or ornaments was as 
widely spiesd among the early Christians as among their 
pagan contempomnes St James (Ep ii 2) speaks of the 
man who wears a gold ring and goodly apparel, and the 
father's of the Chui-di were obliged to reprimand the com- 
munity for exti*a\agance in this respect. Tertulhsn rebukes 
the prodigal use ot rings, and Clement of Alexandria also 
condemns extravagance adding a lew mtlresting detafis as 
to the manner in whicli Chn^ians should Avear their nngs, 
and the subjects which they ought to choose The nng, 
he sajs should be placed on the little finger as low down 
as possible, and the dci ices should be taken from the pnraitiv e 
symbolic subjects such as the doae fish, ship, oi anchor 
As might be expected the engra\ed stones mounted in the 
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rings have come down to us m greater numbers than the 
metal rings themselves, and the visitor should notice that 
a large number of the examples m the case ha\e been 
remounted m comparativdy modem times The earliest 
Christian gems are all engraved in intaglio, vrhich means 
that the device la hollowed below the surface of the stone , 
cameo stones, with subjects cut in relief, are rarer, and usually 
later than the first two or three centuries The stones most 
frequently employed are camelian, sard, garnet, varieties of 
onyx (including the combination of blue and black layers 
usually known as medo) jasper, and chalcedony , more valu- 
able stones such as emerald and sapphire occui less frequentlj 
The quality of the engraved work compared with that of the 
classical period is generally pool and some of it is exceedingly 
rough 

Designs were also engraved upon the metal of which the 
ring was composed, and this procedure, which was far easier 
for the workman, became very common m the later centunes 
A ring was a favourite form of gift, and the inscriptions 
upon Early Christian nogs frequently take the form of 
acclamations or expressions of good will, praying for the 
piety and nrospentyof the recipient, w hose name is sometimes 
but not always mentioned The commonest acclamation is 
‘Vitas in Deo’ may’at tbouh\em God 

Rings played a prominent part m connexion witli mamage 
from the earliest Christian times, and had been similarly 
used both among the Romans and the Jews The ring was 
placed on the hrides finger not as among ourselves in the 
course of the mamage ceremony, but during the preaious 
betrothal in her father’s house The outward signs of the 
entiy into the married state were rather the veil which, after 
the first two centuries, was actually assumed during the 
ceremony , and the crowns of gold, silver, green Iea\ es oi 
flowers, which both bnde and bridegroom wore, and which 
were returned to the church after the lapse of seven days 
Marnage crowns, which were used both by Jew s and pagans 
in pre Christian tunes, are still m use in many countries , 
and in the Eastern Church they are kept upon the altar 
{vit ’p.. ylwxarl tbft Vreada lA tW \nvik: iitri 

bndegroom after the benediction One of the gilded glasses 
(No 013) should be noticed m connexion with the custom 
of crowning, for here Our Lord is himself seen holding the 
wreaths On two fine Byzantme rings (Nos 130 and 133 ) 
exhibited in the corridor leading to the Gold Ornament Room 
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(see p. 108), and on another (No. 131) in the Gold Room itself, 
Our Lord extends his hands over the heads of the bride 


and bridegroom, or 
places them on their 
shoulders, the atti- 
tude evidently sig- 
nifying an act of 
benediction. In Xo. 
129 (fig. 29, in the 
Corridor) Our Lord 
blesses only the 
bridegroom, while 
the A^rgin lays her 
hand upon the bride. 
No. -19 (fig. SO) may 
have been a be- 



F/a.29 — Byranline gold marriage-nug with 
orpameot in niello. About 10th eentuiy. (Ko. 
120 .) 


trothal ring, and in 

examples like No. 207 (fig. 31), where a male and female bust 
are seen together, such a destination mhy certainly be assumed. 
Both these rings are also in theCorridorof the Gold Ornament 
Room. 


The earlier gems %rith symbolic subjects in the style of the 
period of the Catacombs, are JO th« upper ro^vs of the Case, and 
comiirise examples of the Good Shepherd, the anchor vrith doves 
and dolpliins, the palm- 
branch, the dove, the ship 
or galley, and the sacred 
monogram. Nos. 23 (fig. 

3 2) and 26 deserve especml 
attention on account of 
their size, and because 
the}' are engraved with 
composite subjects, each 
combining the Good Shep- 
herd witli the History of 
Jonah. Attention may 
1)6 also drawn to Nos. 

1 1-15 which are engraved 
'vith acclamations, Nos. F*®- 3®- — Gold nng -mill openwork in- 
12 Mid H bearing also the “ripllon. (Ko.«.) 
names of the recipients, - 

Deusdedit (God-given) and Jtogatusx to No. 10 which represents 
a triangle, perhaps symbolio the Trinity ; and to No. 43 (ng. 33). 
which is a very e.arly exampl® of the Crucifixion. 
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Below the gems of eaiLei type are arranged others of rathei 
Inter date, including three (Nos. 93-95) with early Byznntine 



Tia 31 — Gold man-iagc-nng Stli century (No *>07) 


Sitrf centmy, and a sapphire (No 0(,) 

Byzantme monogram of similar date, peihnps 
eaniena f name Thomas la the next row are a few 

cameos of Byzantine workmanship , one (No 1 05) js of about the 



Fio 3’— Engravedgemoilthcon 

Jonah ShcpLeid ond Story of 



Fig S3 — Engraved 
gem the Crucifixion 
(No 48) 


eleventh centmy, and repiesenis the Baptism, another (No 101 
fh’ a” *1 exceptional treatment of the Annunciation 
e Chanel Gabriel being represented in the form of a winged 
pnius in the classical style Such a manner of lepresenting 
an angel, much more an archangel, m a scene from the Gospel 
13 foreign alike to Early Chnstian and Byzantine usage 
10 small winged figure le perhaps a copy of a classical Cupid 
dunng the iconoclastic disturbances (see p 43) 
these are several larger cameos, or raUier carvings m 
nt n i steatite some of them, such as the bust 

rs.. ♦ 23) considered to date from the ele\onih 

or twelith century, others being probably later Lo^~ doun in 
e case are a few Byzantine bronze rings, some j 7, 17h 
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and 181) wUh. typical crucifonn monograms (cf. fig. 78), and one 
(No. 143) vrith a Greek inscription which is \ery common on 
Byzjintine rings, ‘ 0 IjOril prt&erxt Oie tccarer.' 

In the top of the Case are, among other objects, tw o gilt bronze 
fibulae orbrooches for fastening mantle^ one {No. 25G, fig. 34) with 
the earlier or Constantinian form of the sacred monogram, dating 
from the fourth century, the other (No. 2o7) vnth a cross, being 
perhaps a century later. In the centre of the case is a very 
remarkable glazed pot- 
tery bowl (figs. 35 and 
16) Laving in the in- 
terior an incised design 
representing Our Lord 
seated, with Ins right 
hand extended, and 
Wearing the erucifeious 
nimbus (see p, 27). On 
either side of the head 
are the busts of the 
Emperor Constantine the 
Great, and the Empress 
Fausta; and round the 
top is the inscription : 

VAL.COSTANTINVS. 

PIVS. FELIX. AVCVS- 
TVS . CVM . FLAV . 

MAX . FAVST, which 
when the bowl wa.s per- 
fect must ha^e Ijegun 
with -i-FLAV, and 
ended with A AV- 
C V ST A, the whole re.ad- 
ing: Valerius Co(ti)sian- 
tinus Plus Felix Augustus 
€«iM Flacia 

Fatista Augusta. As the . , , ^ 

Empress Fausta died in the year 329 a-i>., tins bowl must g 
to the early fourth century, and is a unique example of e^ y 
ceramic ai t, perhaps made in Egypt. It is one of the ^ eiy ear 
representations in uhith Our Lord is seen u^th a beard, an a so 
one of the first instances of the cruciferous nimbus. 



Iiw 34 — Bronze gilt brooch 4tli century. 


On the opposite side of the Case is the fine collection of 
Ijilded glasses from the Catacombs (plates vir and vin), dating 
from the third to the fifth century, .and frequently 
the Italian name fondi d'oro (gilded ba<«es), from the fact that 
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the majority aie actually the bottoms of dnnkiug aessels from 
which the uppei paits have been broken awaj Some of 
these vessels were shallow saucer shaped bowls others more 
nearly resembled tumblers the great majontj were made 



Fia 35 —Bottom of pottery bowl of th« time of Constautine (>o 916) 

(See also Fig 18 ) ' 


for domestic use anJ as the iiucnptions show giteu awaj 
as presents probably on the occasion of weddings birthdays 
and other anniversanes It is possible that here and there 
specimen may have been used m the celebration 
of the Eucharist sueli a use has in fact I een proposed for the 
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bowl 570. G29, whicli lias been held by some to be a paten. 
But there is no absolutely nmclosive evidence that any of the 
specimens now preserved were made for a litui^cal purptse, 
and the earliest known form of chalice, that of Nos. 658 
and 639 (in the Glass Room, Case C; fig. 84), differs from that 
of any of the gilded glasses. Nor is it now considered likely 
that these glasses as a class were made for the Agape or love- 
feasts of the primitive Christians, because very many of them 
date from a period when the love-feast in its primitive form 
had been discontinued. The most generally accepted theory 
is that the greater part are purely domestic, but that some, 
especially those with figures of particular saints, may have 
been us^ at the commemorative feasts held at the tombs 
of the apostles and martyrs during the fourth and early fifth 
centuries. In favour of this view, it may be mentioned that 
the treatment of many specimens is secular and sometimes 
pa^n, so that the glasses cannot have been collectively 
designed for a religious use. De Rossi has shown that it 
was a custom among the Early Christians to impress in the 
mortar of the ‘ freshly-closed locvli (see p. 9) in the Cata- 
combs all kinds of small objects, such as ivory plaques, combs, 
toys, beads, coins, cubes of mosaic, and even twigs. The idea 
was apparently to facilitate the identification of individual 
graves, for the name of the deceased was not always engrave<l 
UMn the front of his tomb, and even if it was, the objects 
adhering to the plaster made recognition easier. Some of 
them may have been possessions of the deceased during life ; 
but many would appear to bave been left behind by friends 
and relauves who bad been present at the interment. Gilded 
glasses have been found with these objects, and were eridently 
placed in position imder the same conditions ; it is therefore 
legitimate to infer that they served the same purpose. They 
have hardly ever been discovered in a perfect state, and their 
upper parts may either have been destroyed by accident, or 
else deliberately broken off in order that they might not 
into tne narrow space ot tbe subtuntmean ts/mdtiTs. 
Their disappearance is of less moment, as the designs and 
inscriptions were almost alwaj’s in the bottoms of the vessels. 
Some of the discs with smoothly ground edges probably never 
formed part of vessels at all, but arc thought to have been 
made simply a.s medallions. In addition to the pa^n subjects 
already alluded to, which form a distinct minority, the 
favourite designs are portraits of husbands and wives, with 
or ^vithout their children, and figures of saints, usually with 
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tlieir names, npi ended Especiallj popular weic repi'C'ienta 
tions ot St Peter and St Paul who are «een for example 
on^o C36 in the collection The most usual inscription in 
addition to the otdinai'j acclamation vttas (maj fet thou live) 
and its amplifications is pie ze^es a Latin form of the Greek 
nords Trie (riaan clnnk and h\e i e dnnk and good health 
to thee 

The fomh doio usuallj consist of tno layers of glass To 
one of these is gummed a sheet of gold leaf on which the 
design is etched with a needle and a protecting laj er of glass 
iR then welde I on bj subjecting the whole to the action of 
heat Tlie old Roman glass which was produced by nood 
fires probably cohei’ed at a low temperature and the use of 
powdered glass {fluv) between the layers maj not have been 
as necessary as it would be m tl e case of ordinary modem 
glass If the design was applied to a completed bowl it was 
perhaps etched directly on foil already applied to the bottom 
nhen the etching was finished the protecting glass was laid 
over it and the bowl was placed m the o\ en face downu arils 
until cohesion took place Some have suggested however 
that the protcctiig lajer was formed by Woinng a film of 
molten glass ovei the surface 'N^atever the exact method 
may have been the stjle of ornamentation bj means of gold 
foil between two lajers of glass is probablj of Egyptian 
origin as examples of similar work connected wim that 
country are in existence which arc older than anj of the 
Catacomb glasses among these may be mentioned two glass 
bowls foun 1 at Canosa in South Italy but probably made in 
Alexandria exlubited m Table Case E in the Glass Room 
The process was still known by tradition at least in the 
Early Hiddle Ages and was again practised for small 
pictures 01 panels m Italy in the fourteenth century Pictures 
etched lu gold foil on glass though without a second protect 
mg layer were made in atiU later times and in Bohemia 
tumblers with des gns enclosed between two layers x\ ere 
produced in the eighteenth century More recently repro 
ductions in the old stj le of the Catacomb glasses have been 
otbynptfirl tha is siWaxa Oc. theA “af 

ongmals 


Among the specimens in the Case are several examples of 
domestic subjects. Kos 608 610 61’ and 613 show portraits of 
husbands and wives with nam^ and acclamations, No 608 being 
pagan m character With a figure rf Hercules in the centre No 613 
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having in the same position & small figure of Our Lord holding 
a \vreatli over the tivo heads (see above p 56) ho 610 (plate vii) 
includes a little girl named I^a who stands between her parents 
the field being occupied by the sacred monogram i wreath and 
tl e inscription No 615 is *in example of a Tewish subject 
shon mg the seven branched candlestick the ram s hom (?7 o/ar) 
the citron (e#7 rog) and bundle of branches (Jiilah) all objects used 
at Jewish feasts and No G19 (plate viii) lepresents Darnel 
destrojing the dragon of Bel mth the cake as related in the 
Apocryphal History of Bel and the Dngon verse 27 Nos. G30 
(plate vii) and 631 are examples of the youthful and ideal portraits 
of Christ chamcleriskic of the first centimes of Christian Art (see 
p 23) No G3G lepresentsSt. Peter and St Paul in this case both 
alike and not showing the usual differences mentioned on p 25 
ho GOo is a portrait of an official or scribe holding a scroll 
and with a case of stjh for wntiog neai his head and No 603 
(plate vni) shows us a gladiator(ic/ior «s) named Stratonicus with 
1 18 indent in lus hand and an inflated skin for practising boxing 
m the background. The box with a glass top contains the 
remarl able fiat glass disc covered with designs etched in gold foil 
and heightened by colour found in 1866 m Cologne m a oisi 
containing the burned bones of a woman It nevei had a pro 
iecting glass and the designs have suffered much from exposure 
and attrition Tl o surface is divided into eight compartments 
with Bibhcal scenes some of which have not been identified with 
ceitainty imong the subjects as to which there is no doubt are 
two scenes from the Story of Jonah Daniel in the lions den and 
the Three Children of Babylon m the fiery furnace On the rigl t 
s de of this Case are the fragments of a bowl of transparent glass 
(ho 629) also found at Cologne studded with small blue and 
green medallions with Scriptural subjects Among these maj be 
mentioned Adam and Eve, the Sacrifice of Is^c tl e Three 
Children in the fiery funiace the Story of Jonah and Daniel 
with the lions Beneath are e number of medallions once 
forming part of a similar bowl Of the subjects which they 
represent may be meniioned Jonah and the Monster Darnel 
Lazarus in his tomb and Our Lord carrying the rod or wand 
iBussignefi'to’inmTQ^^iy^Vra'mfri h.'rt’rsViiemift^iTim til 
miraculous power The Case also contains a numi er of fragments, 
one or tuo modem attempts at the reproduction of gilded gloss 
m tl 0 old style and two medalbons one representing a boj 
which maj 1 ave been made m the eighteenth centurj 
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TaBIZE'CABC S. 

Casts of Ivory CarviiigB, small Broftz© Objects, 
and Money 'Weights. 

The original carvings from which the easts are taken are 
exliibited in the Mediaeval Room in the series illustrating 
the historical development of ivory carv’ing (see p. 108). 

Ivory Carvings. Ivory had been employed by all the 
civilized peoples of the ancient world both for useful and orna- 
mental purposes, and ivith the Romans it was also a favourite 
material. It was largely used for ivriting tablets with two 
covers {diptych.8)y lined inside with wax, and serving the pur- 
pose of a modem notebook; for oval boices chiefly made for 
keeping jewels or precious objects ; and for plaques to cover 
wooden caskets or to decorate furniture. When, these objects 
wexe, fox vrealtJvy, ox fox pxesftotatiow, they ■wexo 
ornamented with figures carved in relief, and a number of 
ivories of the first six centuries have corao doxm to us, amons 
the moie important being the large Consular Diptychs, which 
were sent as gifts to important dignitaries and friends by 
Consuls and high maeistrates on acceding to office.^ The 
Christians naturally shared the prevalent taste for ivory- 
carvings, though they often adapted the existing forma to 
new purposes. For insbince, they inscribed upon dipty^s 
the names of living and dead memhors of the community 
whom it was desired to commemorate at the services of the 
Church, the reading of the Diptychs being paii of the Great 
Intercession for the Living and the Dead which occuis 
(usually dose to the Consecration) in all primitive Litmgies. 
Sometimes old consular diptychs were used for this purpose ; 
but even in the fourth centmy subjects of a purely Chnstiau 
character were alieady being pr^uced. The magnificent 
Early Byzantine leaf of a diptych representing the Arah- 
angel Michael, of which a cast ia liere exhibited, the orimnal 
being in the Mediaeval Room (Table-Case P), was made as 
a diptych in the proper sense of the word, the back being sunk 
to receive a coating of wax. About the sixth century laige 
ivorj' plaques were used for ornamenting the covers of cliurch 
books, and se\enil of these have been preserved. Tlie oval 
Roman jewel-box (pyxis) was adapted by Christians as a re- 
ceptacle for the consecrated bread, and also, at a rather later 
period, for relics, as may have been the case with the fine 
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e^mple in the collection omainented nith the maii\rclom 
of bt ilenas (^o 297 anti plate iv) But for the latter 
puip»e rectangxilar -wooden caskets of larger size co\oied 
Bumber of separate ivory plaques were more asnal 
anti for some-Such form of casket the remarkable earlj irones 
^os 291 (plate ii) and 292 were doubtless made Episcopal 
thrones were also omamentetl with ivoi'j plaques the most 
f^ous example being one still presen ed at Ba\ enna and associ- 
ated with the name of Bishop Maximianus the eonteinporai^ 
of Justinian Caskets and iptjqlis continued to be popular 
t the history of the Eastem Empire hut bj the 

tenth century diptychs and tnptjclis made exclusively for 
devotional uses were already common Ivoiv camng was 
pnwtised from the first m all the great centres of popnlation 
Borne Slilan and Rav enna u ere succcssiv ely famous 
m this respect, while outside Italy Egypt Sy na and ^Vsia 
Minor all produced excellent woik These countries enjoyed 
r®”^dmr advantages as the raw mateinl uas easily ol 
temed while the population of such ton ns as Alexandria 
bad a hereditary aptitnde the indastrial arts. Early 
t^nnstian ivonea date from the fourth to the sevcntli century , 
and while -uoik wluch may be de«enl>c<l b\ the <hstincti\e 
term Byzantine was pi-o<.luced in the same period tlie greater 
part of the fine woik of the Eastern Empire which still 
survives falls betw een the ninth century and the twelfth 
Among the casts of ivories which may be assigned to Itily 
are two well known sets of plaques from caskets of about tlie 
beginning of the fifth century one (I»o 292) c ntainmg three 
panels with two fragments carved with conventional scroll the 
other (bo. 291 plate ii) four panels. The fir-t janel of the 
first set shows Moses s'-riking the rock, the second St Peter 
*^mg Tabitha from the dead and tl e tliinl two distinct 
St Paul conversing with Thecia on 1 the stoning of 
ot Paul The panels of the second «€t represent (I) Pikato 
''a^ing his hands Our Lord bearing the Cross, and the Denial 
^ St, Peter (2) the death of Judas, and tlie Crucifixion (3) the 
at Iho Sepulchre and (4) the Incred ility of St. Tbotnas. 
fie Crucifixion scene is among the earliest known anl the 
^bwacteristic absence of realistic treatment sboul I be remarked 
* has a parallel in the Crucifixion cirved on tie almcot con 
*«fiporar5 doors of the Church of St Sabina at Pome Tlie stvie 
ot both the above «ets of mncls recalls that of tlie Roman san^ 
pfiagi of the period and thev may be with much probabili v 
^i^ed to a Roman School bo 29 1 i« an earlv txamj Je «f 
** Baptism, prtil ably borth Italian work of tl e sixth tentim 
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example in the collection ornamented inth tlie mai*t\rdom 
of St ATenaa 297 and plate rv) But for the latter 
purpose rectangular -wooden caskets of largei size co\ei*cd 
with a number of separate i\oiy plaques were more usual, 
ami for some sucli form of casket the remarkable earlr i\ ones, 
^os 291 (plate ii) and 292 were doubtless made Episcopal 
tlirones were also ornamented mtli ivon plaques the most 
famous example being one still presets edntRa\ enna and associ- 
ated wutli the name of Bishop Maximianus the contemporary 
of Justinian. Caskets and oipty qhs continued to be popular 
throughout the history of the Eastern Empire but by the 
tenth century diptychs and tnptychs made exclusncly foi 
i‘e\otional uses uere already common I\oiy camng was 
practised from the first m all the groat centres of population , 
111 I^ly, Rome, 3Iilan and Ra\cmii were successiiely famous 
m tins respect, while, outside Italy, Egypt Syria and Asia 
Minor all produced excellent woik These coiintiies enjoyed 
iwticulai ad\antages as the i\w matcnal mas easily ob 
tamed while the population of such towns os Alexandna 
^'d a hereditary aptitude f<fi the iiidu-strial arts. Early 
Eliustian uones date from the fourth to the 80\cntli centuiy , 
and wlule work which may be descnbeil by the distmctiio 
term Byzantine was produce<l iii the same penod the greater 
l>art of the fine work of the Eastern Empire wliicli still 
suianses, falls between the ninth century and the twelfth 
Among tho costs of ivories which may bo assigned to Italy 
are two well knoivn sets of plaques froiu caskets of about tlie 
iwginmng of the fifth century, one (Ko 292) containing three 
With two fragments caracd with conventional scrolls, the 
other (ITo. 291, plate ir) four paneK The first jianol of the 
first set shows Closes s*nking the rock, the “ccond St Peter 
raiiitig Tabitha from the dead and the third two distinct 
subjects, St Paul conversing with Theclo. and the stoning of 
St Paul The panels of the second ’^et represent (1) Piiafo 
"^^hing his hands, Otir Loid lx^a^Dg the Cro>‘s and tho Denial 
^ St Peter, (2) tho death of Judas, and tbo Crucifision (3) tin 
^nes at tho Sepulchre, and (4) the Incredulity of St Thomas. 

be Crucifision scene among Uie e-irliost known and tho 
cbaracterislic ab'ujnco of realistic treatment shoul 1 be remarked , 
has a parallel in tho Crucifixion caned on the almost con 
"“poraiy doors of tho Chureh of St Sabina at Rf me Tlie style 
»>oth the ibo\e sets of i anels recftlla that of tho Roman 8.arco- 
P *agi of the penod, and they mav be with much proliabiliti 
^4med to a Roman School \o 2*»| is an eirh example of 
‘h® Baptifeo,^ prikably North Italian work of tl e ‘■ixth century 
F 
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Conspicuous among the ivones from the Christian East is the 
leaf of a diptych (No 205), with a figure of the Archangel Michael, 
which has already been menUoned (p. 41 and frontispiece) It 
bdoogs to the earliest period of 
Byzantine ait, and perhaps goes 
back as far the reign of Theo- 
dosius (376-395), though considered 
by some to date from the tune of 
Justinian At the top is a Greek 
inscription: Receive these g^/ts, and 
having learned the cause — doubt- 
less continued upon a second leaf, 
now lost, which was perhaps carved 
with the figure of an emperor to 
whom the angel offers the Orb as 
an emblem of sovereignty. Written 
in ink on the sunk surface at the 
back, originally intended for the 
wax, IS a prayer in a hand of the 
seventh century, of which only the 
first words are legible. No. 302 a 
( plate ix) is a remaikable ^nel 
from a Byzantine casket probably 
dating from the tenth to the 
Pio 86— Bronze reliquary twelfth century, and representing 
CTOS* 12th century (No 659} two scenes from the history ot 
Joseph. On the left the patriarch 
Jacob blesses Ephraim and Mauasseb ; on the right is the death of 
Jacob, Joseph being seen in an Egyptian tiara standing at the 
bead of the bier. Worthy of special remark aie also tlie foui 
pyxes or oval boxes, made from sections of elephant’s tusks. 

No 29T (plate it, fig. 2) has carved upon its 
sides the story of the Martyrdom ofSt Menas 
of Alexandria (see p, 80), in which city it was 
probably made in the sixth century. On one 
side the saint is seen before the Homan 
judge, while the executioner already raises 
the sword to strike and an angel flies down 
to receive bis soul ; on the other be stands, 
clothed m the long cblamys (see p. 26) which 
Fi 9 37 .-— Byzantine marked his ranl^ at the entrance to his 
broniemorvey weight sanctuary between the two camels of the 
ctheentury (No 45S ) legend, while male and female worshippera 
approach from either side. No. 298 (plate jv, 
fig. 1) shows Daniel in the usual Oriental costume (see p. 26), 
standing in the attitude of prayer (see p 21) between two lions, 
while Habokkuk conducted by an angel approaches from the left 
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to bring him food. On the other side is a symbolical scene; 
and beneath the space formerly corered by the lock is a cross 
between two geese. The third pyxis, No. 289, is of a purely 
secular nature, and of earlier date, probably belonging to the 
fourth century ; it is included in the collection because boxes of 
this kind are kno^rn to have ‘belonged to Christian Churclies, 
to wliich fact they have owed their preservation. The original 
of the fourth example formerly in the possession of the Sneyd 
family, is probably a ninth<entucy Carlovingian copy of a Syrian 
model, and is carved with a Scene representing Our Lord healing 
the Man possessed with devils. Other ivories in this Case are : 



Byiantino bronzo pound-weight, with two mihtaiy saintt 

a small square plaque from a Byz-antine casket of the tenth to 
centuiy, representing the Archangel Michael with a st.'ilT 
{part of the Scene of the Bxpulsion from Eden) ; a dij)tych a\ itii 
“usts of Apostles, Saints, and ..kngels of the hvelfth century; and 
^®af of a triptych of similar date with a bust of St. John 
® Baptist and a figure of a bishop making the gesture of 
wnodiction. A panel (No. 29G), which was perhaps made in 
—STpt in the sixth century, represents the Eaising of Lazarus ; 

from caskets of the ninth century have, one (bo. 299). 
♦h into Hell, the other (No. 300), the Nativity and 

jne Washing of the Infant Jesus, the last episode being one of 
tnose adopt«l by Chiistian art from the Apocryp^'a^ 

F 2 
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p 22) in tills ivory the contrast between the classical represents 
tion of Hell as the City of Hades, and that of Western mediaeval 
art where it appears as an enonuous monster with widely opened 
jaws, IS worthy of remsik , the figure standing to the left of Our 
Lord IS St John the Baptist, who mvanibly appears in later 
Byzantine versions of the scene but Adam, and the kmgs and 
prophets of the Old Testament who are also usually included are 
here absent No 302, winch represents the Entry into Jerusalem, 
is Byzantine work of the tenth to twelfth century 

On the other side of the case half the space is occupied by 



Fro 89 — BronzeJnmp Mhcentury (No 502) 


a number of small objects, crosses medallions buckles &c^ 
chiefly of bronze, the Byzantme bronze gilt plaque (No 544, fig 24), 
the curious bronze plaque (No 543) with an imperial equestrian 
figure, and the rude bionze relic crosses of about the twelfth 
century clueflj found m Egypt and Asia Mmor (Nos 658, &e 
Sff 36) hetng speasUy worthy of Dotieo , :n the other hal£ is 
a good senes of Byzantme bronze weights of the fifth or sixth 
century (Nos 425—483) most of which are craym or standard 
money weights, with their denominations usuallj inlaid in siliei 
on the upper surface (fig 37) The unit is the sohdus or vofiiofio, 
seventy two of which were equivalent to a pound , and its abbrevia 
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tioDS S. and may be seen on a number of the apedmens. The 
letters P are the abbreviation for the ounce (oi^Kia) of sis sdidi. 
The characters used are 


both Greek and I*atm, tlie 
Tveights dating from atime 
when Iiatin was still Used 
for official purpose in the 
Eastern Empire. Most of 
the examples come from 
the Byzantine provinces, 
and sometimes ha\6 upon 
them the names of prefects 
and officials controlling 
the standards of weights 
and measures, as is the 
case with Ifos. 433, 435, 
and 436. Occasionally {as 
in 2\o. 44), imperial busts 
occur; and on Ko. 444 is 
the name of Theodoric. 
showiugthat these weights 
were used in the Gothic 
dominions of Korthem 
Italy. Occasionally the 
surface is elaborately 
decorated, and in the fine 
pound weight Ko, 484 
(fig, 38) two militarj* 
.saints ai-e represented. 

Alx)ve the bronze 
weights is a series of small 
fiat circular glass weights 
(Nos. 060-685) used in the 
Byzantine Empire in the 
sixth century for weighing 
coins. They are usually 
stamped on one side with 
a bust or monogram ac- 
companied by the name 
of an Eparch or provincial 
governor. The majority 



come from Egypt and <0, — Bronze lamp on prictet-stand, 

Syria. , probably from I^ypt. (Ko. 
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W^-Cases 1-3 

Tlie upper part of these cases contains a series of bionze lamps 
and other bronze objects chiefly dating from the fifth to the 
seventh century. Some of the types have been found in Italy and 
the West, but the majority come from Egypt. Attention may be 



Fio 41.— Bronie hanging disc for lamps Byzantine. (No. 

called to the fine lamps -with dragons’ heads (No. 502, fig. 39); 
and to those in the form of birds (Nos, 509-512). The stands 
nith pricket tops which fit into corresponding cavities in the 
lamps at© also worthy of notice (fig. 4Q), but many li^ps were 
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made for suspension or for placing upon a flat surface, and these 
are without tlie cavity in the bottom. The bronze discs (fig. 4 1) 
hanging from the top of the case are eoronae or polycandela, meant 
to be suspended from the toof : the holes round the circumferenee 
were probably filled with small glass lamps. In addition to the 
lamps there are on the central shelves miscellaneous vessels and 



no 42 — Byzantine bronze steelyard’Treiglit probably bu?t of tbeEmporor 
Phocas (No. 485 ) 

objects of bronze, among which the following may be noticed : 
the steelyard weight (No. 485, fig, 42) m the form of the head of 
an Emperor, perhaps Phocas (602-^10 the stamps for 

marking property (No. 486, Ac,), some with owners’ names, others 
mlh acclamations, dating from the fourth to the sixth century ; 
the bronzo censer from Syria (No 540) with scenes fiom the 
history of Our Lord ; and the ewei and basin of the sixth to 
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jevGutli centuiy from Spun with inscriptions recording the 
maker s name, and quoting t fi (plate x) 

Along the bottom of these and the falloi\ ing cnsea up to No ') 
ire carved stone ossuanes from Palestine and a number of 
toml stones (No 931 &.c ) from Carthage Gaul and Spain dating 
from the fourth to the sixth century Two of them (Nos 931 
find 935) are from the graves of children who h\od eight 
jears and three months respeclnelj , on the absence of date 
upon these early stones, see above p 12 In the same placo 
are various miscellaneous objects including terracotta stamps 
fiagmentsof two tiles of the late fourth or the fifth century stamped 
with the name Nnrses and the Sacred Monogram “f, and a piece 
of an Early Byzantine vessel of thick red potterj, stamped witli 
monogiams and figures ofthe Aichangel Jlichael (No 930) 

Wall Case 4 

A small Early B^zintine siher treasure of about the sixth 
century, found at Lampsaeiis on the llellespont It comprises 
attipod lamp-stand (No 370), 
beneath the foot of nhicb are 
two impressions of an olTicial 
‘ hall mark ’ , a cylmdneal 
xesscl (No 37") perhaps ft 
chalice, two circular shallow 
dishes (Nos. 378-379) With 
monograms, perhaps patens 
one having Mneath it more 
Byzantine official stamps(plate 
Ti), a border for a table (’) 
made of beaten siher, frag 
ments of a folding stool or 
stand made of silver w ith iron 
cores fragments of a gold necklace and earring , and an inter 
eating series of spoons having monograms on the sides (fig 43) and 
metrical Latin and Gieek insciiptions on the handles and bowls, 
derived from the Eclogues of Virgil and the traditional sayings 
of the Sages Solon Bias, Chilon and Fillacus. Four other spoons 
bear the names Mark Luke James and Peter, perhaps in this 
case referring to Apostles though as a rule the names found on 
spoons are those of their owners All the inscnptions and mono- 
grams are or weie inlaid with niello 


l#iAin&eAYa.opovc 



Fis 43 »&Ianograui aud iaaei ption 
on Byzantine a Tver apooa of tl e siath 
century (^o 390) 


Wall Cases 6-8 

The upper part of these cases contains a famous silvei treasure 
dating from the fourth to the fifth century, found m 1793 on the 



Pi^TK V Silver BninAT Casket 
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continued by Christians, though the scene here represented is pro- 
bably purely pagan in character. This casket, with its mythological 
subjects, has often been quoted ns an illustration of the laxity of 
Christian sentiment prevailing about the close of the fourth century, 
of which it is not an isolated example. Other interesting parts 
of the treasure are the dome-shaped casket (No. 305) ornamented 
with figures of the Muses, and containing silver bottles for per- 
fumes and essences (fig. 45) ; a laige ewer (No. 307) bearing the in- 
scription, Pelcffnna, utere/elix (‘Pel^rma, may good luck attend 
thy use of me ! *) ; an elegant flask with embossed ornament 
(No. 30G) ; a large fluted dish (No. 310) ; two sets of four circular 
and four rectangular dishes with inlaid monograms (Nos. 312-319); 
two ornaments (Nos 336-337), probably from the arms of .1 chair, 



forearms holding pomegranates; four figures 
AT Constantinople, 

t' f Antioch, perhaps serving to ornament the ends 
fNofl. a litter; 8U>crgilt horse-trappings (j)Merae), 

vnos. dda-d43) ; and a number of smaller objects, brooches, pins, 
nngs, and charms. ' 

f miscellaneous nature of Hie objects comprising the Esquiline 
lim that the whole may have been buried at some 

T.”/,. invasion. 

snortTic, ® placed some Koman silver 

of century, found in 188ti in the noighbourhhod 

niello ’ ‘^scribed with names and monograms inlaid with 
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Woll-Caaes fi and 10. 

'in the central jwrt is a silver treasure found at the clos^ the 
nineteenth century near Kerynia, on the North Coast of Cyprus . 
and consisting of a plate, a shallow basin, a hexagonal <»nser, an 
a number of spoons. From considerations of style, an ^ m com 
parison with other examples of Byzantine silver chie y in 
collectTons, this treasure, which probably belonged to a chti^ 
or monasters-, may he ascribed to the sixth centuiy. 
aUver plate of this class is thought to have ' 

in Sj-ria, whence it was largely evi»rted; IheRusscn evaroplcs 



r of (lie ■ivU' renlarj- £wm Cjp™- 


Flo. 45. — Byzantine silver ceo 
(Ko. SSO.) 

were traded into the interior of that mmeTo?°P^rS 

and have been principally JSubes of Persian (Sassanian) 

together with contemporaty . in the centre 

Workmanship. Thelaigeplat®'” Tjarallel to a plate in the 
(No. 397, plate xn) is an The^nt represented in 

Hermitage Museum in St. Pctere ^ j jg either St- 

relief in the centie of the basin martjU who were 

Sergius or St, Bacchus, Bodyguard and 

captains of the foreign it round their necks as^ 

are identified by the peculiar eo 
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a 8Jgn of their militnrj lanlv The censer (No 399, fig 4GJ 
which once had a hronze lining, is of an eailj form, replaced 
m later tunes by a bowl shaped type with a high foot on three 
of its faces are Our Lord between St Peter and St Paul , on 
the opposite three faces are the Virgin between St John and 
St James(?) The spoons, whidi were perhaps originally pnvato 
property Iwqueithed at the death of the owner to the Cliui'ch, 
may hare been used for feeding the poor, such a use of silver 
spoons in early times having Iwn iccorded , many of them are 
1 ‘emarkable for tho ammsls depicted upon the bowls, recalling the 
smiihr animals seen upon mussics and sculptures of tho Early 
Byzantine period One is punched with the name of a former 
ownei, Theodore 

An mtereatmg point m connexion with this treasure is the 
occurrence on the bottom of the censer and the large plate, of 
a number of stamps of sev eral ‘ ball marks ’ a considerable number 
of which are known to exist on pieces of Byzantine silver (fig 47) 
Similar stamps Inve already been noticed on objects belongmg to 
the contemporary Lanipaacus treasuie in Wall Coses 4 and 6 (see 
above, p 72) 


WaU-Cas© 11. 

The pimcipal contents of this case are various glass vessels and 
other objects vrhicli could not be accommodated in the Table Coses 
On the shelves maybe remarked a goblet (No b52) ot the fourth 
to the sixth century, found at Colc^e, engraved with Adam and 
Eve, Moses striking the ixick, and the Enising of Lazarus , a 
globular vessel (No 053) of similar date and also from Cologne, 
with a Greek inscription * Drink and pros]>er ’ cut in lelief round 
the sides, a flask of blown glass from Cologne (No G54) in the 
form of a fish, and a fragment (No 65o} from the side of a cup 
with a fish of opaque white glass m relief of equally early date , 
and a cup imbedded m mortar, vv ith a two handled flask vvnth blue 
crosses m relief, both said to liave lieen found m the Catacombs, 
but of doubtful origin. On the front shelf are several medallions 
(Nos 086-096) made of colonrcd glass pistes, with figures of Our 
Lord (fig 48) the Viigin, and Saints (fig 49) in rehef, found 
m various places, chiefly m the Christian East, and probably 
dating from the eleventh to the thirteenth century , and some 
small pendants of clearer glass (Nos G97— 709) chiefly from Syria 
and Palestine, with earlj subjects such ns the Good Shepherd 
(fig oO), probably of the fourth ox fifth centmy 

On the wall at the hack of this case aie i Byzantine panel pictmo 
of about the thirteenth centuiy from Syria, representing the 
^nunciation, Nativxtj, Baptism, ind Transfiguration, and 
photographic reproductions of objects from a silver treasure of the 




PiATL VIII Gilded Glasses Danifl ahd tub Dbaoon, 
(%ap 63) 
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improbable that it can have been introduced into this country 
before the •withdrawal of the Romans On Christian antiquities 
of Roman date found in Britain see above, p. 3. 

Wall-Cases 12, IS 

Collection of Terracotta Lamps and Flasks 

The lamps fall into two main gioups, one, chiefly from 
aiihage, Sicily, and Italy, represented almost entirely by 



Fio. 51 — Terracotta lamp, pro Fio 62 — Terracotta lamp with the story of 

ably from Egypt. (No 822) Jonah (No 718) 

the type shoavn in fig 62 ; the other, comprising more a aried 
forms {figs 61 and 63), obtained in Egypt, Syria, Palestine, and 
Asia Minor. The e'^amples of the first tj’po are criiibited on 
the slope, those of the second at the Ixittom of the Cases. The 
greater part of tliese lamps date from about the sixth centut^*, 





PwTB IX UrrATri’** Itokt Pa’wi, tiis Dcatu or Jacob, 
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and their forms differ from the older Roman types, examples 
of which may be seen among the Romano-British Collations 
in the Central Saloon at the head of the Main Staircase. 
Lamps of this kind were used for ordinary domestic 
bat were also deposited in or near the tombs of the dead, and 
kept burning at shrines of martyrs. The majority ^ 

the collection were obtained from excavations at ^rthage, 
which was a great centre of their manufacti^ ; these aro 
mostly made of a rather bright red ware, distinct from t e 
buff'-eoloured pottery which usually characterizes the lamps o 
^Sypt. Syria, and Pales- 
tine, while the designs 
upon them are more finely 
executed. On the other 
hand, the majority of 
lamps with inscriptions 
come from the latter coun- 
tries. See examples in 
WnlbCases 21 > 22 , and on 
the lower shelves of Wall- 
Cases 178-179 in the Tliird 
Egyptian Room. 

Slope. Attention may bo 
specLslly drawn to the fol- 
loiring lamps No. 718 
(fig. 52), Jonah and the 
monster; No. 720, Daniel 
with an angel and Ilabak* 
kak; No. 721, Our Ijord 
trampling upon the dragon ; 

No. 727, the Spies with the 
grapos of Eshcol ; to the 
various animals represented 
in Nos. 728 to 733, among which the tlo^e 
to the various forms of the sacr^ 
and to tlio crosses on Uie succeeding ° j- _ lamps of western 

notiom of Case. In the front row them b a mould 

type, for which there was not room ' half of a Ump: tho 

(No. 8041, Wilb intoglio Jesigns. tar MporaW.v. WJj 

top and bottom bahes of tliMo Tbo 

stuck logelbor boforo being pteed *" „ ibo amstiao r_^ 

of tb, lam,», in ibia part of tho '“f A-ai. 

‘opocially EgjTb S,4nr (fig. 53). and thoj' r*rolr 

are of various forma, but iisually o* h,„„wv 
ha\o representations of tho human I g 



occurs 

1 , Nos. 738 to 581. 
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and then* forma differ from the older Roman types, examples 
of which may be seen among the Eomano-British Collections 
in the Central Saloon at the head of the 3Iam Staircase. 
Lamps of this kind were used for ordinary domestic purposes, 
hut w ere also deposited in or near the tombs of the acafl, and 
kept burning at shrines of martyrs. Tlie majority of those in 
the collection were obtained from excavations at Carthage, 
which was a great centre of tlieir manufacture ; these are 
mostly made of a rather bright red ware, distinct from the 
buff-coloured pottery which usually chnracterize.s the lamps of 
Syria, and Pales- 
tine, while the designs 
upon them arc more finely 
executed. On the other 
hand, the majority of 
lamps with inscriptions 
come from the latter coun- 
tries. See examples in 
Jall-Cascs 21-23. and on 
the lo\\ er shelves of Wall- 
Cases 176-170 in the Third 
Egyptian Room. 

Attention may bo 
^chilly dravm to tbo fol- 
wring lamps; — No. 718 
(»g 02 ), Jonah and the 
monster; No. 720, Daniel 
with an angel and Ilnbak- 
fuk; No. 721, Our Lord 
Immphng upon the dragon ; 

^0 727, tho Spies with the 
grapes of Eahcol ; to tho ^ 

)anou 3 animals renresenteil _„i fwiotientlv ; 

728 to 7o3, among which the do\e occurs rn . 

to tho various forms of the sacred monogram, 

oud to tho crosses on tlie Bucccoding numhe^ , — 

SoUom of Case. In the front row am a fow j! ^ moald 

for which there was not room aboTo; ump: tb» 

(ho. 801 ), with intaglio designs, for tho upper ha and 

t®P jmd bottom halves of these lamps were maOu 

\®S«ther before being placed in the Christian Ka-d. 

the lamps in tl.U p.art of tho ca** are ^fner ; they 

tymlly Kgj i,t, Syria (fig. 53), PalesUne, and A 
5^ of vaijous forms, but usually of poor exocu « 

reproentations of the human figure. 
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JJjiper Shelves. Terracotta flasks {ampullae), mth two handles, 
connected with the shrines of saints or other lioly places. It was 
the custom of pilgrims, espedally about the sixth centxuy, to cany 
away flasks of this kind filled with the oil used for the lamps 
kept burning before the shrines of Saints and Martyrs, the most 
famous examples, which were made of lead, are those sent from 
the Holy Land to Theodolinda, Queen of the Lombards, in the 
early seventh century, and still preserved at Monza in. Italy. The 
majority of the terracotta ampullae come from Egj’pt and bear 
representations of St. Menas or Mennas, an Egyptian martyr of 
the military or official class, decapitated during the persecutions of 
Diocletian’s time. The legend relates that the samt’s body ^I'as 



placed upon a camel wliidi was let loose to follow what course it 
chose ; and that in the place where the camel stopped, some miles 
, Alerandria, a grave was made and a shrine subsequently 
built. In allusion to this legend, St. Menas is constantly repre- 
sented ns standing between two camels (6g. 64), though the animals 
are often of so fantastic a form as to be very difficult to recognize, 
ihis subject IS commonly found on one side of the flasks, the other 
side generally having a Greek inscription meaning ‘ the blessing 
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of St Menas.’ In many examples, e g Nos 88G-892, a head of 
negroid appearance is seen, possibly representing a Libyan Tlie 
martyrdom of St Menas is represented on the ivory bos in 
Table Case B (No 297, plate i\) 


COPTIC ANTIQUITIES. 

As Egypt la exceedingly prolific in Christian antiquities, 
and exercised a great influence upon Christian art (see above, 
p 42) a few words must be said on the history of Chnstiamty 
in that country According to tradition, Alexandria was 
converted m G9 a d by the evangelist St Mark, but although 
little 13 known of the development of the new faitli at the 
beginning of our era by the middle of the second centuiy 
the Egyptian Church had groivn to considerable proportions, 
and not long aftcmards could boost of tbc famous names 
of Clement and Ongen Egypt now became renowned for 
the number of mon^ and anchontes who hied m solitude 
m remote parts, especially the &cto desert, the Natron Valley, 
ond the Thebaid The Egyptian Chnstiam? who are called 
Copts, from KuU, the \er 310 n of the Coptic form 

of the Greek worf Aty^lhmo^ (Egj'ptian), belonged to the 
ancient Egj’ptian stock , in their general persona! appearance 
they still resemble their forcfatliers as known to us by 
the representations upon the monuments, but their features 
ha^ e been modified by intermamage with Arabs ond tribes of 
the Eastern Sudan In tlic fifth centurj Egypt w os distracted 
by the Slonophjsite heresj (cee p 6), which was condemned 
by the Council of Chalcedon m the year 461 , but the Copts 
refusing to accept the condemnation, the schism became 
permanent, also affecting the Abyssinian Church (see below, 
p 93) which descends directly from that of Egypt and shares 
the Monophjsito belief The Coptic Church was not cx 
terminated by the iinhommedan (inquest in the seNenth 
contun’, indeed its relations with the conquerors were at first 
fnendiy, for the Copts had been so hardly used by their 
fellow (^ihnstians on account of their heretical beliefs, tliat 
the Arab miasion was actually welcometl But in the eighth 
and ninth ccntuncs the Arabs began both to persecute and 
makoprosclj tes.sothat large numbers of Christians abandoned 
their faith and became Mahoramedans, throughout the 3Iiddle 
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Ages the condition of those Copts who did not embrace Islam 
was almost uniformly one of great misery 

The influence of Egypt on the minor arts of other conn 
tries during the early Ghnstian period, which is noticeable 
for example in the case of ivory carvings is due less to the 
native Coptic element than to the development under Greek 
influences and in fa\oarable geographical conditions of the 
motives and subjects common to the Christian East The 
Copts however, began at an early date to copy many of 
the commoner tjqies of Hellenistic art distorting them by 
an onentahzing treatment, and occasionally adding details 
derived from ancient Egyptian sources , this process of degrada 
tion naturally increased as Alexandrian art declined, and 
illustrates in the Nile Valley that general reaction of Onental 
feehng by which the supremacy of Greek ideas on the Eastern 
shores of the Mediterranean was ultimately overwhelmed 
The old Egyptian sign anlh 4 JS commonly found on Coptic 
anbquities as a substitute for the cross 
Coptic antiquities have suriived m great numbers owing 
to the extraordinary dryness of the Egyptian climate, which 
keeps even wooden objects and textile fabrics almost in their 
pristine condition. Latge cemeteries, such as that at Akhmlm, 
the Greek Fanopolis, have yielded enormous numbers of small 
and pensbable objects, which are still perfect through having 
been preserved from the action of wind and ram and throw 
great Ught upon the life of the people in the period which 
begins with thefourth century The most lemarkable of these 
antiquities are the garments, which are often beautifully 
embroidered with tapestry work , of these the Bntish Museum 
has but few specimens, the hugest collection in this country 
being preserved in the Victoria and Albert Museum, South 
Kensmgton. The Christian antiquities from Egypt m the 
collection are distributed among the various classes (pottery 
and bronze lamps, ivories Ac ) into which it has been divided 
An attempt has, however, been made to exhibit together 
specimen examples selected from these classes in order to gi\ o 
a general notion of the early work produced by the Copts In 
mediaeval times the E^Y5tiaiiCllmsbanaariftT^Atl)jidemi3ifj.v<i. 
style of the Arabs. 

The Copts are now a mixed i-ace and those who have 
remained Christians are at present divided into scattered 
communities numbering about six hundred thousand. They 
speak Arabic, but Coptic, which is ancient Egyptian with an 
admixture of Greek wor& written m Greek characters with 
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body of the nave into two parts, the fi-ont part being reserved 
for men, while the women are aojommoaated at the back, 
between the men and the narthex; in former times the 
women’s places were in the upper galleries, as was commonly 
the case in the East. Tlie small Coptic churches are thus 
divided into no less than five transverse sections, as may be 
seen from the annexed plan (fig. 55). The pulpit stands on 
the north side of the nave, the lectern being in the choir ; the 



Fiu. SS.— Coptic Euclisrbtlo bnutd and spoon BufUr). 

font, originally outside the church, is now in a baptistery 
^vithin it but not always in the s.amo place. 

Tlie Coptic altar is an almost cubical structure of brick 
and plaster, with a sunken rectangular space in the top, in 
which is placed a wooden tablet, resetuming those used in 
Abysaima (see p. §4), carved wHVi a croa hamhg alxrru and 
bencuUi it the Greek letters alpha and omega, and at the 
comers the initial letters of the Creek words ‘Jesus Christ 
Son of God*: above this tablet which is concealed by the 
altar-cloth, the elements are placed at the mass. The altar 
stands free beneath a canopy n»cinliling the cihorium (see 
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p 33), and has in its eastern side a cavity porhaM formerly 
use<l relics The altiirs in the Inleml cliapcis are only 
used on special occasions. 

The objects tised at the eclehration of the Eucharist arc the 
chalice, usually ot silver, \rilh a somewhat conical howl, 
circular foot, and Ion;: with the knop at the bottom ; 

the paten, in the form of n plain disc w ith \ crticnl raised 
border; the dome, eorrespondin;: to the Greek mieriffc 




Fio ,'S,— Coptic priest war- 
ing Iho (AamlitA (ap'r Buter). 


(seep 104), consisting of two half-hoops of siU er crossing each 
other at right angles and nvetted at tlio point of junction ; 
the sp^n, tilt altar-casket, and the veils. The spoon 
ing 65) is used liccanse the Eucharist is administered in both 
mds, as in the Greek Ghurclu The dome (KtdlaJi) is set 
^ “‘®,coh'»ccrated bread upon the paten, and the corporal 
is then laid o\ er it The altar-casket js not a tabernacle used 
or reservation, which is not now practised by the Copts, but 
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Bimply a case for the chalice at the conseciation It is a 
cubical box painted on the sides inth sacred subjects and 
having at the top a circular hole large enough to admit the 
chalice which is of the same height so that the paten when 
placed upon the top of the tabernacle 
lies flat upon the nm of the chalice 
The fan (fig 67 Greek Latin 

flahdlwm) originally intended to keep 
awaj flies has survived among the 
Copts but is principally used for pro 
cessional and other purposes Glass 
phials are generally used for tl e wine 
and sacred oils and silier boxas for 
incense Other objects placed upon the 
altar are a pair of candlesticks , a book 
of the Gospels hermetically sealed in 
an ornamental siher ease, a small 
hand cross, and a kind o! diadem of 
silver and gold usually omamenled 
with texts which is placed on the 
brows of the bnde and bridegroom 
during the marriage ceremonj (see 
p 56) At the nortli side of the altar 
stand an ewer and basin for washing 
the hands and round it may he placed 
a number of standard candlesticks 
The censers which are freely used 
during services are of silvei or bronze 
The Copts use at the Euchanst un 
fermented wine made from the juice 
of raisins and leavened bread of white 
flour mode into round cakes about three 
inches lu diameter and one inch thick 
(fig 56) These are stamped with a 
diaper of crosses enclosed in squares 
surrounded by a Greek mscriptiou 
either the Tnsagion Holy God holy 
imghtj holy immortal oi the Sane 
iua Holy holy, holy Lord God of 
Hosts The bread is trst divided into 
five pieces and the four central squares called the %shodiLon 
are reserved for the priests alone At the end of the service 
similar but unconsecrated cakes are distributed among the 
congregation one of these may he seen in Case 23 
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The \estments us«l Lj Coptic pnesfs sit? in fjeneraJ similar 
to those of the Orthodox Greek Church (see p lOo) Tliej 
consist of n tome like the ettcharion girdle, stole cufEs or 
armlets (cf the Greek cpimnntXia, see p 105) phdomon or 
supenestment and $lamlah, hut thej are seldom all T\om 
together The tunic is a long white garment with short 
close slee\es usually embroidered in gold or sihtr thread 
or silk with the 'N irgin and Child accompanied bj angels 
upon the breast and with an angel and crosses 
on each slee> t Tlic ehanilaJi (fig 58) is a long 
band or scarf of white «tlk or linen worn orer 
the head and hanging down the back, the 
girdle usually of silk with silver clasps ts 
worn o%er the tnnie at festivals, the stole for 
pnesta and bishops {epitmdielion or pitrad tl, 
see fig 55) IS distinct from that of deacons 
and 13 not worn on ordinary occasions it is an 
cmbroidcreil Land of a onous colours sis feet 
long and nine inches broad mtli a bole at one 
end through which the head is placed, the 
armlcta of embroidenyl silk or a eh vt are tied 
over the forearm, but are cliicfly worn at 
ceremonies of investiture or ordination, tlie 
phe/onion now souienliat resembles a cope 
and when worn ly the patriarch or b\ bishops 
lias a hood. 

Of vestments and insignia distinctive of the 
higher cleigv mav be mentioned the white 
vvoolbn pall cml roidcre<l with crcKses, worn 
ly the patriarch and rescmlhng the Greek 
omop} orton or the arehtcpiscopal pnlhum , the 
cv Imdncal crowms or imtrcs w om I r the 
patnarch and ly I ishops within tlieir onm r r 

ibocc«es, and the itnff between five ani i-ix •t»s 

feet long male of wood ivory, or silver re 
^embliiig a tail cross rather tlian a crositr 
and terminating in a small cross flanked 1 v two rctorte<l 
serpents Iieads (fig CO) The same km 1 of staff is U5e<l m the 
Greek CHiurch (*^ fig lOG) 

Among ol jects of more gtoerol u-se are proe^sional crr>.‘^-s 
u-sually of sjlrer, not dissimilar in sljapc from the bras* 
A1 VK4nian crosses in all Cases 18-18 , the 1 ronre and glass 
limps su pended Kfore the scret^s and pietnres and th'* 
lobtc’’ sliapod silk cases of relics usaallv kept in eh»*'ts o- 
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metliaeval date {Ihirtconlli century) from a door in tlie church 
of St JlaryUI Mu 'AUala), Cairo. They are interesting etampl« 
of the later Coptic Art, in which Clirhslian subjects nro found side 



Fia. 63 •'•Bronze patera (No 53t } 


by side with a decorative style purely Saracenic in cliaracter. 
The subjects represented are: The Annunciation and Baptism (on 
one panel, plate xiii), Nati^ty, the Entrj' into Jerusalem, the 
Descent into Hell, the Pentecost, and the Ascension. 




Fio 63 — Peaign pc a temcolfa pUto from Egypt. (Ko. 926.) 


Table-Case K, sttiMI crosses and pcnd-tnls in Table-Case M. tem- 
cotta lamps and fliialg in Wall Cases 176-170. 


•WaU'Cases a-l-as. 

On tb© upper sbelt ©s aro a number of o^i/vXti (from tho Greek 
ovTpaKov, lit. ‘sheU,* then ‘ sberd*), fragments of limestone or poltcrj 
on which Coptic and Greek inscriptions nro written in ink. Tlio 
stono ostralxt, which are alono rt»presont«xl in tlieso Cases, 
chiefly used from tho sewntli to tlio ninth century by monks of 
Upper Egj’pt, ©specially those of tho old Monastery at DiJr ^ 
alBahari, who wrote on them psalms hjmns nnd religious com- 


Fig 64 —Tapestry medallion on a tnnie from a Coptic cemeter 7 (^o 051) 


examples may lie seen in the Thud Egyptian Room, Table- 
Case HL 

In the bottom of the Cases are >anous objects some of doubtful 
authenticity supposed to be connected witli the latci Gnostic (see 
p 31) superstitions of the Ididdlc Ages 
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ABYSSINIA. 

Abyssinia, a mountainous country in ^vhich the Blue Nile 
takes its rise, lies to the south of Egypt and Nubia, and is 
inhabited by a mixed population of Hamitic, Semitic, and 
Negro blood. It owed much of its early civilization to Arabs 
from Yemen, who entered the country before the Christian 
era, and were for a long time accessible to Graeco-l^man 
influence. Christianity had been introduced from Egypt by 
the fourth century, and the Abyssinians joined with the Copts 
in adopting the Monophysite belief (see above, p. 6) ; the 
Ahxina, or head of the Abyssinian Church, is still a Copt 
nominated by the Patriarch of Alexandria. From the fifth 
centmy to the end of the Middle Ages little was heard of this 
Ethiopian kingdom ; but in the early sixteenth century the 
Portuguese made it known to Europe, and their missionaries 
endeavoured to convert its inhabitants to Latin Christianity. 
Their efibrts were, however, unsuccessful, and in the first half 
of the seventeenth centuiy the missionaries were expelled from 
the country, which was once more to a great extent cut off 
from European influences. At the close of the seventeenth 
century’ a new era of exploration was inaugurated by the 
voyage of tlie French doctor Poncet, who was followed in the 
eighteenth century by the British traveller James Bruce. 

As might be expected from the savage enrironment of the 
country’, and the long perils during which it lamained in 
isolation, the Christian belief in Abyasiuia has been much 
corrupted by superstitious beliefs and practices, while various 
ideas and usages have also been adopted from Jewdsh and 
Mahommedan sources. 

The clergy and the monks, who are very rrumerous, are 
almost the only persona in the cormtry who have any preten- 
sions to learning, and tlieir knowledge is chiefly confined to 
a superficial acquaintance with a bwk of the Gospels, the 
Psalms, the liturgies, and the lives of Saints. Tlie Aby.ssinian 
Church has retained the Christian sacraments and feasts, and 
the fasts which are prescribed, but not uuivcrsally olisorvetl, 
occupy more than a tliird of the year. Thtj Abyssinian liturgy 
belongs to the same family as that of tlie Copts, and, like it, 
is a descendant of the Alexandrian litur^’ of at. Mark. 

Tlie churches are usually circular builtlings, seldom more 
than fifty feet in diameter, with conical thatched roofs and 
four entrances at the principal points of the compass. Out- 
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wardly they rather lesemble the tuhal or ordinary native hut, 
but they are placed in endosores surrounded by a ivall and 
planted with shrubs and trees, in which the priests’ houses 
and the church treasure-chamber are situated (fig. 65). The 
interior has three concentric walls at regular intervals, which 
form two ciieular galleries oi passages surrounding a central 
space called the Holy of Hohes {K(3.esta Kedestan), where the 
altar stands The outennost of these galleries is occupied by 
the congregation, the males standing on one side, the women on 
the other, while the inner is leserved for the priests, to whom 
alone the entrance to the Holy of Holies is permitted The 
door of the sanctuary is coverm by a curtain or veil, and its 
walls are decorated, as are sometimes those of the outer circles, 
with sacred subjects and scenes from the lives of saints, painted 



on the Surface, or on pieces of canvas, parchment, or even 
paper attaclied to it. There are no seats for either priests or 
people. On the altar, which is frequently covered with a 
silken cloth, is placed the tdbut, a model tabernacle resting 
upon a rectangular slab of wood usually engraved with a cross 
and with vanous inscriptions This slab (fig. 66), wliich is 
regarded as the most sacred object in the church, is probably 
related to the Coptic altar-slab (see p. 84), and the tabernacle 
is considered hy the Abysanians to be a coj),v of the Ark of 
the Covenant which Menelek I, son of Solomon and the Queen 
of Sheba, is said to have brought ivith him from Jerusalem, 
and which they believe to be still preserved in the cathedral 
nt Aksum These slabs are held to be so sacred that, when 
they are removed from the churches to be carried in proces- 
sion, they are always carefully draped and concealed from 
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public \new There is a geiieral resemblance between many 
q£ the Abyssinian church utensils and those of the Copts, 
which is not surpnsmg in Tiew of the relation between the 
two Churches 

The Abyssinian pnest wears the long white robe with a red 
stripe, the shaDitna, or ordinary garment of the country, the 



Tio —yfcodNZ ijtcm 

end of which is throivn oi er the left shoulder and hangs down 
behind j on Ins head he wears a high white turban. His 
usual walking dress is a long dark coloured robe and a black 
sheepskin hat, and in processions he may appear in a cloak of 
richer matcnal such ns i civet In the religious dances which 
form an important part of Alyssinian services, he cames m 
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o!ie linn'l a rattle or Kistniin ('«eo fi". 07 and the example 
oxhibUc<l in tlic Casos>, cliwcly rescmblin" those used in 
ancient E 3 *pt (examples in Iho Fourth Egj'jitian Room, 
Tahte-Cifio A); and m tlie other a wooden crutch about 
five feet Ion" with a brass or ix'orj' head, possibly’ relate<l 
in idea to the ancient ma^^cian's rod. Ulio rattle is shaken 
to accompany the chants of the dancers, and the crutch is 
iwl to beat time; the crutch is, however, also employed as 
a supjwrt durin" the Ion" services, for, as we have seen, there 
are no seats in the clnirclies. Tlio <lance is accompanicil 
hy drums, two of which may be seen in fi" C8. In proces- 
sioas handsome bnias crosses engmvc<! with sacred subjects 
(see the line examples in the Cascs, and 
pinto XTX) arc earned, and also porKcous 
rttl and yellow uinbrcllAs dccomtcil with 
silver ornaments. A crons, sometimes 
with ostrich c""s flxe<l on tho points, 
Huniiounts every church, and han^js in 
the Holy of Holies; in this connexion it 
may bo of interest to mention that alt 
over Western Asia, as well as In Egypt 
and Abyasinia, ostrich eggs may often U' 
>*eeti hnneing in churchi-i and mosques, 
uherc they are probably placcxl ns 
symlols of tho creation, it U'liig a vorj' 
ancient Ixdief that the world Mna pro- 
duced from an r-rg. Tltougli hero nn<l 
then* Ennipenn Udis have U-en intro- 
dund, the onllnarj' clmrch-Udls of 
Ethiopia an* Inrgr' plain of wood or 
plfttofike atone su«pcmlrd from n bar, 
and nitiiilnr to the s\ 0 (*len •inirintru Isee 
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Cose is written in Ge*ez or Etliiopic, and the inscriptions on 
the metal crosses are also esamplcs of that clmvacter. 


Wall-Cases 16-16, 

The objects exhibited were chiefly obtained during the 
expedition of tlie year 1867. They comprise an interesting series 
of bronze and brass processional crosses, engraved with scriptural 
subjects and martyrdoms of saints (plato xrc) ; silver chalices and 


Pw 6S— Abyesiulaa priest lioldin? crutch #t entrancu to the Holy of 
Holier {tifer J. T. Sint, ‘TheSaewd City of the niUirj>5ant*) 

jntoiis. and a hrozire cluilico of ruder workmanship ; bronze and 
silver censers ; brass rattles or ew/m, and n number of the c-arved 
wooden altar plal>s, to all of which reference has been made al>ovp 
(p. tit). A manuscript rvrittea upon skin in GeVz (see alxtre). 
and containing invoc.itions of samb, and magic letters considered 
efficacious against sickness, is osUihitetl on the side of Case IQ to 
illustrate tho earlj’ lEtliiopic cliarnetor still used by the Abyssinian 
Church. 

On tlie uflU above Cases 17-10 is a verj* fmo example of an 
ir 
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A'b}S3iman religious picture in the shape of a large Crucifixion 
upon camas, obtained by Mr J Theodore Bent in 1893 *11111 
presented by him to the British Museum Like tho engravings 
upon the metal crosses it shows traces of Western (Portuguese) 
influence in the treatment of the central subject for the feet of 
Our Lord are pierced vntli a single nail wjjereas in Eastern 
Crucifixions and m the West up to the thirteenth century the 
feet are nailed separately The picture was found cast on one 
side because the colouis were somewhat faded in the Church of 
the Sa\ lour of the World at Adowa but it cannot be of any great 
antiquity as many of the accessories of costume and equipment 
are similar to those m use m Abyssinia at the present day Round 
the principal subject are grouped smaller scenes representing 
events m the lustory of Our Lo^ among theso the Flagellation 
and the Entry into Jerusalem can be clearly distingmshed 


THE GREEK CHURCH RUSSIA 

Tlie Orthodox Eastern Church is pinctically n federation 
of autonomous National Churches in communion with one 
another agreeing exactly m doctrine and almost exactly in 
rites customs and discipline, hut, unlike the Latin Chui'di 
acknowledging no central authority In the cose of a general 
synod however tlie Patriarch of Constantinople would pro 
bably preside 

These National Cliurahes arc 

1 Tlie Patriarchate of Constantinople consisting of Tuikej 
in Europe most of Asm Alioor and Cyprus 

2 The Patnarahate of Alexandria comprising Egypt 

3 The Patriarchate of Antioch including all Syria except 
Palestine and having an undefined eastern boxmdary 

4 The Patriarchate of Jerusalem confined to Palestine 

6 The Church of Russia hy fax the largest and most 
important of these Churches 

G The Church of Greece 

7 The Chuioh of Seivia 

8 The Church of Roumama 

9 The Church of Montenegro 

IC Tfie CAcrrcfi of BvKnia amf ifeuzegovina. 

1 1 The Orthodox Eastern Church in Austna Hungaiy 

Tlie four Patriarchates ar© governed by Patriarchs and the 
other Churches by their respective Holy Governing Synods 
or by some chief raetropolitM Thmr relations to one another 
and to the See of Constantinople are not unlike those of 
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the Episcopal Churches of England, Scotland, Ireland, the 
British Colonies, and the United States to one another and to 
the See of Canterbury. 

Not'vithstanding considerable divergence in rites, customs, 
and discipline, the Latin Chnrcb of the West and the Greek 
Church of the East continued in communion with one another 
until the jear 1054, when a series of disputes extending over 
some centuries culmma,ted in a definite schism, which, in spite 
of sevcml attempts at reunion, has continued to this day. 
The chief doctrinal points of difierence are ; — 

1. Tlie question of the universal jurisdiction of the Roman 
PontifE 

2. Tlie insertion by the Latins of the words ‘ and the Son ’ 
{Filioque) in the clause of the Constantinopolitan Creed 
defining the Procession of the Holy Spirit 

3. The doctrines of the intermediate state of the Departed, 
wore exactly defined by the Latins than by the Greeks. 

4. A question as to whether the consecration is effected 
in the Eucharist, as the Latins hold, by the Words of Institu- 
tion, or, according to the Greeks, by the £piUe^h or Inv’ocation 
of the Holy Spirit. 

On almost all other points, allowing for a greater tendency 
to exact definition in the Latin Church, the doctrines of the 
two Churches are hardlj' distinguishable, though the Eastern 
Church does not recognize as authoritative the definitions of 
any of the Councils, called by the Latins CEcumcnical, which 
were subsequent to the seventh General Council in a.d. 787. 

The chief difi'erences of oulu ard observance aro * — 

1. The marriage of'the Eastern parochial cicrgj', celil»acy 
being only exacted from monks, and from bishops, who are 
always cliosen from monasteries. 

2. Tlio administration of the Holy Corainnnion to the laity 
in both kinds by the Easterns 

3. The use of leavened bi-ead for the Eucharist, the Latims 
using unleavened. 

4. Tlic prohibition by the Greeks of the use of inintjcf:, as 
distinguishetl Svx}T[i pictures, for purposes of devotion, 

5. The use by the Eastern Church of Baptism by immersion 
only. Baptism by affusion, the common practice of theWesteni 
Church, being regarded as of doubtful v.slidity. 

6. Tlio prohibition by the Eastern Church of the use of 
musical instruments in divine serxnce. 

7. The n«e in the East of wmaculnr or quasi-vcmncular 
languages in divine service 

H 2 
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the Russians. Of the former class the British Museum has 
no examples, though some idea of their nature may be 
gathered from the annexed illustrations ; the latter is chiefly 
represented by the various types of crosses and ikons (Greek 
= image or picture), either painted or cast in metah 
These ikons, in the form of a picture for the wall or portable 
devotional tablets, are ubiquitous in Russia. The churches 
possess famous and venerated pictures, some of considerable 
antiquity, while in the dw^ling-rooms of private houses 
lesser ikons are usually placed in the angle formed by two 
walls. At the comers of the streets and in public places 
there are countless shrines with tapers and lamps burning, 
before which the passers-by make the sign of the cross. 
It has already been remarked that objects dating &nm the 
early period of Russian Christianity before the Tartar inva- 
sions are rare in the Russian Collections of European Museams. 
The enamelled brass diptychs and crosses, and the other small 
antiquities which form the bulk of such collections, mostly 
belong to the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, while 
some are even later ; but they often have an oppearance of 
greater antiquity because the treatment of the subjects 
generally follows the old Byzantine traditions. The inscrip* 
tioDS upon these religious objects are in the old Slavonic 
language which has b^n retained by the Church, and which 
di^ia from modem Russian much as mediaeval English 
difibrs from that of to-day. It is frequently called Cyrillic 
after St. Cyril, who, -with his brother St. Methodius, went as 
a missionary among the Northern Slavs in the second half of 
the ninth century, and introduced the alphabet which now 
hears his name for the use of the Moravian and Bulgarian 
peoples. Cyril’s alphabet was composed of contemporar}' 
Greek letters with added characters, the additions being made 
necessary by the number of sounds which the Greek letters 
were unable to render. The Cyrillic characters bear a close 
resemblance to those of the modem Russian alphabet. 

The shape of the Russian church (fig. 60) is not always 
uniform ; it seldom has aisles or transepts, and is usually much 
broader in proportion toits length than the chnrchesof the West. 
It has a large central dome surrounded as a rule by at least 
four cupolas, generally of the bulbous shape (fig 70) derived 
from Tartar sources, and either covered with gilded plates or 
painted in brilliant colours. It preser\’es most of the internal 
features of the Bj-zantine Church, whicli, as we have seen, 
was itself considerably indebted to the Early Cfliristian 
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Nevertheless all these differences of practice are allowed 
to be retained by certain bodies of Clinstians of the Oriental 
Kite known as ‘Uniats who have placed therosehes under 
the jurisdiction of the See of St Peter 

The collection connected with the Eastern Church beinf^ 
chiefly of Russian origin a brief note on the ecclesiastical 
antiquities of that countrj with a few remarks on the 
arrangement of the churches and on the aestments of the 
clergy may be here con\enientIy added At the close of 
the mnth century the northern Slavonic tribes had been 
organized by Scandmavians from Sweden whose culture 
resembled that of the hiorthmcn in estem Europe The 
capital was ultimately established at Kieff on the Dmeper 
and during the tenth century the Russians descended the 
nver in fleets of bght boats to Imrrj the n estem shores 
of the Black Sea But m the jear 970 then armies nhich 
had invaded Bulgana and entered the plain of Thrace 
were totally overthrown bj the Byzantine Emperor John 
Zimxsces Soon after this defeat they were converted to 
Clmstiamty by command of their prince \ ladimir and along 
with the precepts of then new faith began to learn the 
elements of Byzantine ciMlization The earliest centres of 
Russo Byzantine art were on the South Coast where models 
imported from Constantinople were soon imitated by local 
craftsmen but the new influences almost immedmtelj reached 
Kieff and many of the antiqmtie«i of this period found in 
bouthem Russia especially enamelled objects prove that the 
Russians were soon able to produce work of v erj fine qualitj 
Architecture which had onginallj emplojed wood was now 
developed in the Byzantine stjle and churches were onia 
mented with mosaics For two hundred years Byzantine 
civilization had time to spread in the Dnieper Vallej then 
came the Tartar invasions of the early thirteenth century 
devastating the fertile lands to the North of the Black Sea 
and cutting ofl the Ku^ians from direct communication with 
the South Remams of the minor arts of this earliest period 
of Christianity are to be seen in the great Russian Museums 
but they are rare in other countries The great majority of 
Russian satiquiites bs bs la RWem Berrupe 

belong to the later period which began after the Tartars had 
been defeated and the Russian people were once more able 
to develop their notional life 

For the visitor to a Museum the inteiest prmeipallj centres 
in objects connected with the public or private worebip of 
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the Russians. Of the fonner class the British Museum has 
no examples, thougli some idea of their nature may be 
gathered from the annexed illustrations ; the latter is chietlv 
represented by the various types of crosses and ikons (Greek 
«tVcot» = image or picture), either painted or cast in metal. 
These ikons, in the fonn of a picture for the wall or portable 
devotional tablets, are ubiquitous in Russia. The diurches 
po^ess famous and venerated pictures, some of considerable 
antiquity, while in the dwelling-rooms of private houses 
lesser ikons are usually placed in the angle formed hy two 
walls. At the comers of the streets and in public places 
tliere are countle&s shrines with tapers and lamps burning, 
before which the passers-by make the sign of the cross. 
It has already been remarked that objects dating from the 
early period of Russian Christianity before the Tartar inva- 
sions are rare in the Russian Collections of European Museums. 
The enamelled bra.ss diptychs and erwsises, and the other small 
antiquities which form the bulk of such collections, mostly 
belong to tlie sereutecDth and eighteenth centuries, while 
some are even later ; but they often have an appearance of 
greater antiquity because the treatment of the subjects 
generally follows the old B^'zantine traditions. The inscrip- 
tions upon these rellgjous objects arc in the old Slavonic 
language which has been retained by the Church, and which 
differs from modem Russian mucli as mediaeval Euglisli 
diflers from that of to-day. It is frequently called Cyrilly- 
after St. Cyril, ivho, with lus brother St Methodius, went as 
a mis-sionary among the Is^orthera Slavs in the second half of 
the ninth centurj*, and introduced the alphabet wliich now 
bears his name for the use of the Moravian and Bulgarian 
peoples. Cyril’s alphabet was composed of contemporary' 
Greek letters with added characters, the additions being made 
necessary by the number of sounds which the Greek letters 
were unable to render. The Cyrillic characters bear a close 
resemblance to those of tlie modem Russian alphabet. 

The shape of the Russian church (fig. G9) is not always 
uniform *, it seldom has aisles or transepts, and is usually much 
broader in proportion toits length than the churchesof the West. 
It has a large central dome surrounded as a rule by at least 
four cupolas, generally of the bulbous shape (fig. 70) derived 
from Tartar sources, and either covered with gilded plates or 
painted in brilliant colours. It preserves most of the internal 
features of the By’zantine Church, which, as we have seen, 
was itself considerably indebted to the Early Christian 
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basilica But the hea\’j cylmdneal columus aie painted all 
over ^ ith large figures of sainfa on a dull gold background, 
and the walls and roof are similarly decorated the whole 
producing in the dun light admitted by small windows an 
effect winch is \ery strange to the Westem eje 

At the east end usually raised by a few steps to a higher 
lei el than the bodj of the church is a central apsecl sanctuaiy 
like the 'preshyte'iiv.'nt- of a hasihca (see p 33) commonly 



Eio 69 — rian of a Russian cburcli Eio *0 — - A R saian 

{after King 'Rites and Cerenioaiea of cupola, 

tho Greek Cburcli in Russia ) a Benui 
B ProfAess c i)a*OTil/o». d HolyTable 
» E. Ironosto s r Holy Door a Trape-di 
u itarOtex 

called the btma, and on either side of this two lateral chapels, 
the chapel of the Frothesia on the north, and the biak(/ix%l on 
OB the soutJi (cS p 33} tfjo fonaer coatoming tho tabie oa 
which elements are prepared before the service the latter 
the holj %es.sels and the >estments wluch are under the 
care of a deacon Right across the church in front of the 
sanctuarj and chapels runs a high solid screen (iroiiostosia) 
a most charactenstic feature of a Russian chuich, which is 
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painted or hung u ith or figures of Our Loixl the ^ irgm 

and saints ana is entered three doors the central one 
opposite the sanctuaiy being called the Hol^ Door There 
18 often no lateral communication between the PiotJesis 
and the sanctuarj as it is a conspicuous part of the ntiial 
for the pnesis to go in solemn procession from the one into 
the other by passing outside the iconoetasis so as to enter 
the sanctuarj through the Holj Door in sight of the con 
gregation (see the dotted lino in the plan fig 69) The 
icoTwstas^is IS a dev elopment of the earlj cancdli (see p 33) 
which were sometimes supplemented in quite earlj times hj 
curtains ou rods laid upon columns, these when drawn con 
cealed the pnests in the sanctuarj from the worshippers in 
tlie nave just as the tcoiosiaeis does to da^ the onlj view 
of the interior of the sanctnarj being obtained tlirough the 
Holj Door The stone tahle-shape<l altar which is called 
the Holy Tabic and more nearly approaches a squai-e than 
tho^e of the West stands free m the central apse hut the 
(-iboiium (see p 33) which covers it is not alwajs a larce 
and independent structure as m the earlj ^Vestem Churwi 
but a miniature canopj the columns of which do not rest 
upon the ground lut upon the table itself Beneath the 
cibonuiu IS placed the pjx (artoj)! onon) foi the reserved 
sacninent often of precious metal and as was sometimes 
the case in the Middle Ages in the West in the fonn of 
a dove Behind the Holy Table at the bach of the apse in 
the position traditional in the Clmrch fioin the earliest times 
(see p 3^ 18 the bishops throne 

Immediatclj to the west of the are the choir 

and a space called the folea or eoferw in which many ctre 
monies take place in this part of the church there maj be 
placed a movable reading desk (annlogion) ivext comes 
the nave or tnije a in which usuallj stands n table with 
an ikon of Our Lord and at the west end is the vestibule 
or wirthex (see p 33) whidi is gcnemllj separate 1 from the 
nave bj a stone wall pierced bj three doors and often has 
above it an upper gallerj for the use of women It is an 
exception to find any seats m a Russian churcli 

On tiic Holy Table alwaj s he a book of the Gospels with 
a magnificent binding often set wnth jewel® and a eros.® 
Tlie pnncipal utensils used at the altar wluch is drape*! with 
cloth® arc a chalice (jfotenon) anl paten ((helya) not verj 
dissimilar from those used in the A\est, aspwn(/a'i^' fi^, 71) 
with which tlie two species are niingUsl anl nlministere*! 
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together to the people, the Holy Lance (fig 71), nsed foi 
dividing the bread m the Praihesis before the Consecration , 
the asterisk {Astern aa^erwios, hterally, star, fig 71) corre 
spending to the Coptic dome (see p 85} placed over the 
paten to prevent the veil from touching the bread , the fan 
or flahellnm (rftipwhon usually of silver, in the form of 
a cherubs head upon a handle cf fig 67) with which the 
deacon fans the elements, the thermal ton or vessel containing 
the warm water to be mingled with the wine in the chalice 
after consecration a nte peculiar to the Orthodox Eastern 
Church and veils for covering the chalice and paten There 



Pia 71 — Uleosila of the Greek Churcl 1 Holy L nee 2 Eucharist c 
spoon 3 Asterisk 

also stands upon the altar a chnsmatory [alahastron or 
Bikion) for the chnsm Other utensils m general use are 
censers (tkuvnaitena) and holy water etoupa with spnnklers 
though noly water is less commonly used in the Greek than 
in the Roman Church , and a wooden or metal gong (stnictn 
tivn) struck before the begiimmg of the service There are 
aanous kinds of lamps includuig chandeliers and smaller 
lamps, suspended before the ikons as well as great numbers 
of tapeis Two candlesticks, one for two, the other for three 
candles are respectively symbohe of the two natures of Christ 
and the Trinity, and are u«5ed by bishops at certain parts 
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of the Jiturg}” and while giving the benediction (fig. 72) 
The bread used for the Eucharist is a circular cake stamped 
\yith the characters shown in fig. 73 ; these are an abbrevia- 
tion of tlie Greek. sentence : *Iij<roGs Xpior&s rttca, Jesns Christ 
conquers. 

The clergy when out of doors wear a cassock, which may 
be of any sober colour, and a high black hat without a brim ; 
this hat, which the higher clergy cover with a veil, is retained 
during the service. 



Fio. 72 — Russian bishop (to left) and arcbimandrite (to right) (afur King). 


The vestments of a priest, which are not all worn on every 
occasion, are the sticharion or long girded tunic, con-esponding 
to the la-tin alb, but not always white ; the epitrachdion or 
stole, which resembles the Coptic stole already described 
(p. 87, and fig. 59), and worn in the same way ; the epi- 
maniLia or detachable cxifis for the forearm, embroidered 
udth crosses; the phenolion or pkdonion, a supervestmeat 
lesembling the cliasnble in being poncho-shaped, and the 
cope in being very ample at tl\e back ; and the epigonaiion/ 
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a lozenge shaped piece of stiff embroidered silk or velvet with 
a cross” upon it, om on the nght side b> dignitaries and 
peculiar to the Eastern Chutcb A bishop (see fig 72) has 
the same ^ estments except the j^idomon, for ivhicli he 
substitutes a tunic with short broad slee^ es embroidered v ith 
crosses called Salkos , in addition he is distinguished by the 
onivphoTion a narrow band round the neck uith long de 
pending end resembling the earber form of 
the archbishops pallium of the Western 
Chuich though not necessarily made of 
wool , a crown oi mitie quite different in 
shape from that used in the West (an ex 
ample is to be seen in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum) , a pectoral cross , a me- 
dallion called jHanagia with a picture of 
the Virgin hanging oier the breast, a long 
mantle (mamlyas) somculiat like a cope, 
and an episcopal staff similar to that in use 
among the Copta (fig GO) and quite unbke the Western crozier 
Deacons wear dichai ion, epinianiUa and n nanou stole 
called omnou over the left shouldei There is gi-eat aanety 
m the colours of the vestments Tlte seriices of tlie Greek 
Church are extremely complicated and it is impossible to 
gii e any account of them withm the space here a\ ailnhle 
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Tio 73 — Charac 
ters stamped oa the 
Fuehariatic breid m 
Ihe Greek Chureh 


Wall Cases 14 and 15 

In these Cases is a senes of enamelled brass devotional plaques 
ind crosses of ihe se \ enteentli and eighteenth centuries , a painted 
picture of the Virgin and Child m an enamelled silver frame , small 
devotional carvings m wood and ivory, including one of the wooden 
crosses with minute designs attributed to l^Iount Athos, a heavy 
iron penitential crown trom the Monastery of Kieff, of a type 
formerly worn by Bussian ascetics, and represented by several 
examples in the National Histoncnl Museum at Moscoiv , two 
enamelled silver chrismatones &c 
In order to give a general idea of a Eussian enamelled cross 

lias been reproduced [plate xv) The following account of the 
>anoua inscriptions upon it will doubtless be of use to those uho 
may possess articles of a similar nature In the upper part are 
represented the first and third persons of the Trinity , at the top 
IS God the Father, described by ihe words I md God Sdbaofh, with 
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IxkUi iiaods cAiended, tlj© fingers zaised in ilj© act of benediction , 
beneath w the doro v.ilh the inscription Uol^ above it, 

on either side are t\% o descending angclx, ith the legend ^n^rets 
cf God on two separate labels, bencatli «hich are ta\o other words 
ATtn^f 0 / Glory [Isar Slant!) 

Above the head of Our Lord are the four initial letters of the 
word® Jcstis of Jfazarcih Ktntf of the Jucs, and in the angles of 
the cross contained in the nimbus, the two Greek Words 6 wi, 
winch signifj “The existing,* i e the otemal (One) The long 
inscription above the arms of Our Lord reads. ‘The Cntcifmon 
of Oiir Lord and Savtoiir Jesus Chnd the Son of God , and that 
t»elow the arms We adore fiy Cross O Lord and glonfj thj holy 
rtsurretUon, which is a \er«e from the Trxipanon (or anthem) sung 
it the StatroprotJyneSiS or Adoration of the Cross on the third 
■nunday in lient, and also upon Holy Cross Day Beyond the 
aims of the cross are the first and last letters (IC XC) of the two 
Greek words Iijo-ow Apterrerr, Jesus Christ Below, on either side of 
OurLords body and dividwl in two lialves by it, is the word 
victory, Uie letters K (Kopie) and T {Ttosi), meaning lance and 
reed resiiectively, whicli aio almost always placed by the side 
of these instruments of the Passion, are here b} exception absent 
On the foot of the cross are two pairs of letters, tlio uppermost 
31 and L signifying 2Itc$(o lobnoe or }^acc of a shdl the lower pair 
P (R) and B Rayiaf hjit, He was crucified On the conventional 
lull from which the cross ri«es are two further pairs of letters 
the fiist r (G), A, standing for Glaia Adamu, the ekuU of Adam,’ 
the second r(Q), T (G) forGom Golgotha *the Jfount of Golgotha.’ 
In the centre of the mount is seen the skull of Adam, in allusion 
to the tradition commonly repioduced m Byzantine art, that the 
first man was buried upon the site where Christ was crucified 
On the back of the upper part of the cross is another inscription 
\ erj commonly placed in this position, reading as follows The 
Cro=^s the guardian of the ahote Vniierse, the Cross, the beauty of 
the Church, the Cross to Xngs dommion, the Cross, to lehcicrs 
safety, theCross, to angelsglory, iheCross, to devUs wofunding , the 
whole bomg taken from the Exapostedanon, a sort of anthem 
used at Orthros or niorniog service on Wednesdajs and 
Fndaj's 

It will be noticed that, as univcrsnlly in B>z.aDhne and Greek 
lepi-cbentations of the Crucifixion and also lu Western represen 
tatioDs earlier than tlie thirteenth centurj, Our Lords feet are 
muled separately and not crossed one above the other The cross 
with eight extremities as shosm in the plate is that especially 
associate with the Itaslxilnd s or dissenters of the Russian Church 
But it IS also in general use among the Orthodox. 

In the bottom of tiio Cases are two wooden models mlaid witli 
]>earl shell one of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, 
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both bands extended, tbo fingers raised m the act of benediction , 
beneatli is the dove with the inscnption Holy S^tnt above it , 
on either side are two descending angels, a ith the legend Angels 
of God on tw o separate labels, beneath which are two other words 
ICxng of Glory {Isar Slavui). 

Above the head of Our Lord are the four initial letters of the 
nords Jesus of JJazartth King of the Jetcs, and in the angles of 
the cross contained m the nimbos, the two Greek words o w>, 
which signifj ‘The existing,* i e the eternal (One) The long 
inscription above the arms of Our Lord reads ‘The Cruet fxion 
of Our Lord and Saiiour Jesus Chnst the Son of God, and that 
l>elow the arms We adore thy Cross, 0 Lord, and glorify thy holy 
resurrecUon, which is a ^er«e from the Ti'opanon (or anthem) sung 
at the Siairoproslynests or Adoration of the Cross on the third 
Sunday in Lent, and also upon Holy Cross Day Deyond the 
imts of the cross are tlie first and last letters (1C XC) of the two 
Gieek words Iijtravs XpKm^, Jesus Chnst Below, on either side of 
Our Lord a body and divideil in two halves by it, is the word IJika, 
victory , the letters K (A<^ir) and T (TrosOj meaning lance and 
reed respectively, wlucli are almost always placed by tho side 
of the«e instruments of the Passion, are hero by exception absent 
On the foot of the crosa are two pairs of letters tho uppermost 
M and L signifying Mtesto lobnoc or place of a shill the lower pair 
P (E) and B, liaspiat lysl, He was crucified On the conventional 
hill from which tlie cioss n«es, ai© two further pairs of letters, 
the first r (G), A, standing for Glaia Adama, ‘ the «kull of Adam,’ 
the second r(G), V (G), for Gam Golgotha ‘the Mount of Golgotha ’ 
In the centre of the mount is seen the skull of Adam, in allusion 
to the tradition commonly reproduced in Bj-zantino art, that the 
first man was buned upon the site where Christ was crucified 
On the back of the upper part of the cross is another inscription, 
\ery commonly placed m this position, reading as follows 27je 
the guaidian of the icliole Gmiersc, the Cross, the beauty of 
the Church, the CrooS, to hngs dominion, the Cross, to beliciers 
•>afei>/, the Cross, to angels glory , the Cross, to deiils teoundmg , the 
whole being taken from the Exapostcdarion a sort of anthem 
used at Orthros or morning service on "Wednesdays and 
Fndays. 

It will be noticed that, as umveryilly m Bj’zantine and Greek 
representations of the Crucifixion, an<f also m H’estern represen 
tations earlier than the flnrfeenth century, Our Lord 8 feel are 
nailed separately and not crossed on© above the other The cross 
wath eight extremities as sho^vn in the plate, is that especially 
associated with the Kaslolntlsor dis^^enters of the Russian Church 
But it 13 also in general use amon? the Orthodox 

In the bottom of the Cases are two wooden models inlaid wuth 
pearl shell one of tho Cliurch of the Holj Sepulchre at Jerusalem, 
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both hands extended, the fingers raised m the act of benediction , 
beneath is the dove with the inscription Holy Sxnrit aho%e it 
on either side are two descending angels, ith the legend Angels 
of God on two separate Hhels, beneath which arc two other words 
Ktng of Glory {2sar STanfi) 

Aboye the head of Our Lord are the four initial letters of the 
^\o^d3 Jesus of Hazarelh Ktng of ike Jctcs, and in the angles of 
the cross contained m the nimbus, the tT\o Greek Words o cJi, 
which signifj ‘The existing,* i e the eternal (One) The long 
inscription above the arms of Our Lord reads. ‘J7ie Crvctfxim 
of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ il e Son of God and that 
lielow the arms We adore iky Cross 0 Lord and glonfj iky Joly 
resurrection, -which is a \er«e from the Trcguinon (or anthem) sung 
at the Slairoproslyne^is or Adoration of the Cro'«s on the third 
Sunday in Lent, and also upon Holy Cross Day Beyond the 
amis of the cross are the first and last letters (IC XC) of the two 
Greek words Ii^ov? Xpjtrros Jesus Clmst Below, on either side of 
Our Lord s body and dividwl in two halves by it, is the word HUm 
victory , the letters K (Aopie) and T (Tiost) meaning lance and 
reed respective!}, which aie almost tlways placed by the side 
of these instruments of the Passion are here b} exception absent 
On the foot of the cross aro two pairs of letters, the uppermost 
M and L signifying Uteslo hbnoe or place of a *hiU tho lower pair 
P (1?) and B Ita^iat bjst He was crucified On tho conventional 
hiU from which the cioss rises aie two further pairs of letters 
the first r (G), A, etanding for data Adama ‘ the skull of Adam ’ 
the second r(G) T (G) for Goru Golgotha ‘the Mount of Golgotha.’ 
In the centre of the mount is seen the skull of Adam, in allusion 
to tlie tradition commonly reproduced in Bj'zantine art that the 
first man was buned upon the site where Christ was crucified 
On the back of tho upper part of the cross is another inscription 
xeiy commonly placed in this position, reading as follows The 
Cro<s, the guardian of the tchole Umcerse, the Cross, the beauty of 
the Church the Cross to htngs dominion, the Cross to bcliciers 
•safely, the Cross, to anqels glory , the Cross, to dads icoundmg , the 
whole bomg taken from the Exapostcdarion a sort of anthem 
ii«ed at Orthros or morning service on Wedne'*<la}’s and 
Fndaj s. 

It will be noticed that as umversnlfy in Byzantine and Greek 
itprcsentations of the Crucifixion and also m Western represen 
tations earlier than the tlurfeentli century, Our Ijords feet are 
nailed soparitelj and not crossed one above the other The cross 
inth eight extremities, as shown in tlie plate is that especiallj 
nSfeOciated wnlh the Tiaslolnihs or dissenters of theBussian Church 
But it 13 also in general usa among the Orthodox 

In the bottom of tho Cases are two wooden models inlaid with 
l*earUheIl one of the Church of tliellolj Sepulchre at Jenis.alcm 
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the other of the Church of the Nativity at Bethlehem , a wooden 
witer vessel in the shape of a churcli, from the Caucasus, pearl 
shells fioin Palestine carved with scriptural subjects in relief, 
and other small objects of misceUaneous character 
On the top of the Cases round the room are sea eral fragments 
of sculpture, including a comicei and a capital of a column with 
human figures in relief 


THE MEDXAEVAD room 

Wall*Cases 36 and 36, and Table Case P. 

In these Cases are cxlubited the ivory carvings casts of 
avhich haae been descnbed above, p G4 


COBBIDOR DEAPINO TO THE BOOK OP GOLD 
OBNAMENTS AHD gsms 

This corridor cootams the larger part of a collection of ancient 
jewellery bequeathed to the Museum in 1807 b> Sir A Wollaston 
Franks, K.C B , and therefore kept together as the Franks 
Bequest 

In the first Case to the left of the door will be seen a fint 
Byzantine gold bracelet (No 279 and fig 74) with an open 
work hoop, and a bust of the Virgin upon the medallion m the 
front 

Among the collection of rings, in a Case immediately opposite 
the inner door on the right, leading into the Gold Ornament Room 
in the fourth and lower rows, are a number of Early Christian 
and Byzanime rings of bronze, silver, and gold No 49 (fig 30) is 
a remarkable nng perhaps of the fourth century, with an open 
work inscnption, Accipe dulM muUis annis (‘ Accept (this present) 
sweet one, (and may it be yours*) for many a jear ') showing that 
it was once a gift and perhaps a betrothal ring No 60 has 
engmved on it in Latin Arl/onus, mayst timt hic m God ' with the 
sacred monogram between Alpha and Omega , and the next few 
TOigs Tmfi Yieze’is o5 Trugs, some ot iVnic’o are engraveJi wi"!!! por 
traits m intaglio, ai-e mscribed with acclamations of a similar 
character No 77 has the later form of the sacred monogram (T) 
in. openwork At the end of this row are a few Gnostic gems 
(see p 30) The last two rows contam Byzantine rings, some of 
which like Nos 190 (fig 75) and 207 (fig 31), are of very fine 
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workmansiiip, and go back perliaps as far as the fifth century, 
while others like Nos. 120, 168, and 189 (fig. 76) are only a century 
or BO later. No, 129 (fig. 29) is a fine example of a well-known 
class of Byzantine gold and nielloed marriage-rings of about the 
tenth century, to which the succeeding numbers also belong. Upon 
the bezel may be seen Our Loid blessing the bridegroom and the 
Virgin blessing the bride, while below is the Greek word Concord ; 
and on the sides of the octa^nal hoop ate represented scenes from 



the history of Our Lord. On the bezel of No. 130 Our Lord stands 
between the bride and bridegroom with His hands upon their 
heads, and the inscription reads Concord as before ; round the hoop 
is a further Greek inscription, part of St. John siv. 27, ‘3Iy peace 
I give unto you.’ No. 132 has almost identical subject and the 
same inscriptions. No 133 differs in haring only the busts of Our 
Lord and the bride and bridegroom upon the bezel The silrer 
ring, No. 142 (fig, 77). has a lledusa-liko face upon the bezel, with 
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seven radintlng serj>ents, allowing that it was worn as an amulet 
for protection against disease or accident, this design being com- 
monly employed foi this purpose. Bound the hoop is on inscription 
which is very frequent upon B3^aQtina rings : Lord, presene the 
iceanr, which also occurs upon the adjoining numbers (fig. 79). 
The gold rings, Nos. 171 and 172 (fig. 78), afford a good example 
of the commonest form of Byzantine monogram, the lettei-s of the 




Fjo. 78. — Dyx.in 
tiDQ gold nag with 
emeitorm mono 
gnm (No. 171 ) 



Pio 71>'—B}zantino bronze ring 
witli inocriptiOD (No IS'*) 




Flo $0.— Bjzaniine ^Id and nlellood 
reliquary (No. 2S4) 


name being distributed on the extremities of a cross. This tyjie 
of monogram is especially frequent between the eighth and tenth 
centuries. The large gold ting. No. 210, the hoop of which is 
moulded to represent two hares, has for bezel a coin, of the 
Emperor Maician (450-457 A.n.^ and can thus almost certainly 
be assigned to the fifth century. 
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In the lower half of the second compaifment of the Wall Case 
on the right of the opposite door leading into the Gold Ornament 
Room are a few Byzantine Jewels. l?os. 263—1 are gold buckle- 
plates with imperial busts in niello, found with coins of Constan- 
tins in Asia Minor, and dating from the fourth century. No. 28 1 
(fig, 80) is a very interesting little gold rehquar)' of the tenth 
century, with a nielloed representation of the Nativity on the front, 
and a cross with mont^am on the back. Round the back and 



Tio 6J. — Bjr'uifinc gold pecfornl crwi. (No. 285.) 

edges luns an inscription showing that the contents were relics of 
SS. Cosmasand Damian. Tliegold pectoral cross, No. 285 (fig. 81), 
has on it the text ‘ But God forbid that I should gloiy, save in the 
cross of Oiir Loni Jesus Christ’ (Galatians vi. 11). The cross- 
bow.shai)ed gold brooch. No. 264, which may bo as old as the 
fiflii centurj', has \ipon it iiiGieek the words: ‘The Grace of God.’ 
Among the gold cairiiigs, attention may be drawn to Nos. 275 
and 276, which are good examples of a tyixj also found in barbaric 
graves in Hungniy: they aro'con*adered to date from about the 
se^enth centurj. 
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Gold Orwament hoom 

Enlenng tho Gold Ornament Room and tiirnmg to the left 
the Msitor will find in the lop row of Wall Case O a few Earlj 
Clinstim and Byzantine nngs ho 48 
(fig 82) which IS not Inter than tho fourth 
eenturj haninga fish engnned in intaglio 
upon tho emerald of its bezel, and ho GO 
haaing a monogram with a cro&s. The 
gold nng ho 131 is in the same style as 
the marnage-nngs in the Corridor and so 
13 ho 121 (see nboae) but this example 
lias on tho bezel the Annunciation with 
the words from St Luke i 28 Hail thou 
that art litghl} fiaonrcd ho 211 can 
bo assigne<l to tho math centutj the coin 
which forms the bezel bear 
ing tho ofBgy of Jiisliman 
in Table Cise W ho 28“ 
A gol I pectoni cross bus* 
pended from a bar at the 
back has nielJoel figures of 
Our Lord the 1 irgin in the 
altitude of prayei between 
two angels and a ziulitarj 
saint (either St Theodoie or 
St George) transfmng a 
dragon with a spear The 
cross IS also inscnbed with 
the name of tho owner (fig 
S3) 


GLASS ROO^ 
Central Case C 

In this case are two le 
inaikablo blue glass aases of 
the fifth century resembling 
the earliest form of chalice 
~®yzantme gold pectoral cwm represented on Early Chns 
' ” ' ^ tian and Byzantine monu 

ments and possibly them 
selves used as chalices ho 0o8 (fig 83) still has both its handle® 
found neai Amiens (the ancient Samarobriva) in France 
0 059 IS unfortunately mutilated 




lio 8’ —Gold r ng 
e ra\el with a lisl 
J.0 48 ) 
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In connexion Trith tlie Gilded Glasses (see p. SO) the two Is 
perhaps the first century A.O , found at Canosa in Italy, hut 
obahly made in Egypt, should be examined in Table-Case E. 
1 the same case are a blue glass mnlallion with a mal'’ portrait 
lely etched in gold, also considered to belong to th<* 11®** of the 
)inan Empire ; and a glass disc {the top of a cup), of pimilar 
ite, from C^rus, on which a Cupid is etcb^ in gold foil- These 
ijects are technically related to the gilded glasses of the 
itacombs. 
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A. 

Abiacadabrtt, SI. 

Abraxas, 80, 81. 

Abuna, 93 
AbyssiDia, 93-S 
AbyssiDiaa churclies, 93, 91. 
AcelamatioDS 56 
Adam and Cve, 63 
Agnus Del, 18. 

Akhmlm, 89, 89. 

Alplia and Omega, 20. 

Altar tablet, 8i, 91, 95. 

Ambon, 81 
Amhanc, 93 
Amiens, 112 
Ampullae, 80 
AoaUor, aymbolie, 17, 67. 

Anchorites, 81. 

AnIiL (eruzansata), 31, 83 
Annunciiition, tlie, 90, 112. 
Apocryphal gospels, 22. 

Apostles, churoD of the, 63. 
Applesbaw, monogram on pewter, 4, 
77. 

Arab invasion of Egypt, 81. 
Architecture, 31-8 
Arcosolium tombs, 10, II. 

Arlans, 6 
Armenia, 3, ^9 
Ascension, the, 90. 

Asterisk, 85, 104.* 

Athos, Ut., 51, 52 


B. 

B'lptism, representitlons of, 22. 
Baptism, the, 65, 90. 

Baptisteries, 85. 

Barbarian inrasions, 14. 

Basilica, 81. 

Basilica, plan of, 34 
S, 32. 

Battersea, stamped pewter from, 4, 
7T. 

Bestiaries, 18. 

Bosio, Antonio, 15. 

Brancasler, finger ring from, 4 
Britain, Christianity in, 2-5. 


Brooches 59 
Banal, modes of, 8-9 
Byzantine antiquities, 83-49. 

C. 

Calabni, 49 
Cameos, 45, 43, 58. 

Candlesticks, symbolic, 104, 105 
Canterbury, lamp from, 4, 77. 
Carlovingian art, 50. 

Carthage, 1, 79 
Carthage treasure, 77. 

Casket of Projects, 73. 

Catacombs, 8-16. 

Censers, 71, 76, 76 
Chahees, 72, 97, 112 
Oiapels, memorial, 11, 82 
Cbedworlh, monogram at, 8 
Children of Babylon, 21, 63. 

Chi Bho, 3, 19, 20, 57, 73, 79. 

Christ, portraits of. 22-4, 63 
Chnstianity, distrioution of, l-i 
Churches, earliest, 81-8. 

Churchos, early British, 3. 

Churches, Byzantine, 62-6. 

Citiee, personifications of, 74. 
Constantine the Great, 13, 16, 23, 59. 
^nstantine bowl, 28, 69, 60. 
Constantinople, sack of, 40, 44, 45. 
Copt, derivation of, 61. 

Coptic antiquities, 61-02. 

Coptic church, 88 
Coptic language, 82, 83. 

Copts, 83 
Costume, 25-7 

Crook, sbepLerd'a (pedum), 17, 18. 
Gross, 20 

Cross, enamelled Russian, 106, 107. 
Cross, introduction of, 4, 20. 

Cross, pectoral. 111, 112. 

Grosses, processional, 97. 

Civ»v, ii5\f. 

Crowns, marriage, 66, 86. 
Crucifixion, 22, 68, 65 
Crutch, 96, 97 
Cubicula, 10, 11. 

Cupid and Psycho, 2 1. 

Cupola, Russian, 102 
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CjTfus treasnro, 75 
Cynllic cliaracte^, 101 

D 

Diniel 21, C3, 66, 70 
Datinz, BA stem of, 12. 

Do Uossi O B , 15 
IX-sccnt into Hell 67,00 
Dextera Domini 21 
Diptyehs, 64 

Diptychs, consular, 41, 64 
DolpliiB, 5“ 

Doao, 16 67,80 

E. 

Ear rings, 111 

Egyptian and Asrrnan Antiquities, 
DepL of, 01 
Eoamols, 45, 50 
Entry into Jerusalem, 63 90 
Esquilrne Ififl treasure, 72-1 
Ethiopia, 41 

Eucharistic bread, 64, SO, 105, It'd 
Euebanstie spoon, 84, 101 
Eutychlana (Monophyiitea), 6, 7 
Fesagohsta, symbols of, 21 
Ezagia, 63 69 

F 

Fan eertinonlal, 65, 80,104 
Fifchead Penile, finger riagsrrom,4 
Finger rings 65 9, 10S«10, 112 
Fish symlMlic, 16 
Fondt d oro, 59-63 
Frampton, monogram In mosaic, 3 
Franks Bequest, lOS 
Frescoes 12 13 

G 

reez,98, 97 
Cems engrsTcd, 65-9 
Gems, gnostic, lOS 
Georg a, 4J 
Gild^ glasses, 59 C3 
Gladiator, C3 
Glass, 76 

Glasses, g Idid, 59-63 
Glais-txiaking 1 
Gbss-mosaie 16 22 87 
Gnosticism 5, 29-31 
Good SI ephei^ 17, 77 
Givek Chureh,9S-10S 

I! 

Hand of the ^VlmigUty, 24 
Heresies 6 7 
Horso-trapplngs, 74 


Iconoclasm, 43 44 
Iconostasis, 102, 103 
Ikons 101 
Ind etions 12. 

Inscnptions, 11, 12 
Ireland, Christianity in, 2 
Isaai^ 21, 68 

Ispry earrings, 40, 41, 45, 64 8. 

J 

Jacob, death of, 66 
Jaeohitos, 7 

Jerusalem, entry into, 6S, 90 
Jencllery, Byzantine, 111 
Jetrish subjects, 23, 63 
Jauah 21, 57, 63, 79 
Justinian, 40, 110 

K. 

Kcrynia, 75 


Labarum, 1'^ 

Lamps, bronze, 70, 71 
Lamps, terracotta 78, 79, 89 
Lampiacus tressure 72 
Lance, enehinsllc 108,101 
Lazarus, 21 63 67 
Loculi, ^ 11, 61 
Lombards, 5 

M 

Macedonian dynasty, 44 
Mandorla, 23. 

Manuscripts, 37, 46 
Manzikcrt 45 
Mrrcian 110 
Msronites, 7 
Marriage-cro'ims, 56, 86 
Hamape nogs 56, 57, lOS, 109 
Martynlom, 22 
Meddlions glass, 76 
Money weights, 63, 69 
Monogram sacred 3 19,20,57,73,79 
Monograms, 5S 72, 74 110 
Monophrsites (Eutrchians', 0, 7, 81, 
93 

Monotl elites, 7 
Stosale in gloss, 16, 22, 37 
Mo»es 21, t5 


Narthex 33 

>»llvity, the, 67, 90 111 
Aestorions, 6 
Aiello 45 
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Nimbus, 27, 28 
Noah, 21 

0 

Ogham stones, 2 
Oil flaslcs, 80 
Oran% 21, 2i 
Orpheus, 21 
Ossuaries, 72 
OsCrnkn, J1 

P 

Pagan subjects, 21, S8, ei, 82 
Sly 

Painting on panel, 7ti 
Palm, 18, 57 
Pastoral staff, 67, 106 
Patera, bronze, 00 
Peacoek 18 

Pectoral cross, 111, 112 
Pendentive, 52 
Pentecost, UO 
Perm gorornment, 75 
PersiJ, 6, 98 
Pewter, monogntn on, i 
Phalerao, 74 
Phoenix, IS 
Ph^eiologus, 16 
PotrcaadefoG, 70, 71 
PoTtnnts of Christ, 22-1, 63 
Priest, Abyssinian, 25, 97 
Projeeta, casket of, 28, 79 

n. 

Ihittle, Abyssinian pnest s, 86 
Ravenna, 5 
Reculver, ruins at, 3 
Reliquary, 110 

Rings, finger , 55-9, 108-10, 112 
Russia, Church in, 100 8 
Russian church, plan of, 102 

• S 

Sacred monogrivi, 3,19,20,57,73,7J 

St Augustine, 9 

St Bacchu®, 75 

St Cosmas, 111 

St Pamian, 111 

St John the Baptist, 68 

St Mark, 81 

St Martin's Canterbury, 3 
St Mary in the Castle, Dover, 3 
St Menas, 63, 66, 80 
St Michael, 64, 66 
St Pnneras Canterbury. 3 
Stpml.es 


St Peter, 65 

St PeiCTBatRonie,hfunlicaof,85,S6. 
St Sergios, 75 
St Sophia, dome of, 53 
St Theodore, 17. 

St Tlvomas 65 j 

Ssints, representations of, 25, CS 
Ssrcophflgi 6, 11, 13, 14 
Scenes, historical, 22. 

Secnes symbolic, 21 
Shepherd, the Good, 17, 57 
Ship 17, 57 
Sicily, arts in, 47 49 
Silcltester, church at, 3 
Silehester, gnostic gem from, 5 
Silk manufacture ef, 41 
Silk textiles, 47, 48 
Simantron, 89, 96, 104 
Siatrum, 06 
Slavonic chamter, 101 
Spies with gropes, 79 
Spoon, eucharistic, £4, XQ3, 104 
Spoons, inscribed, 72, 74 
Spoons, ornamented, 76 
Stag, 1 « 

Stamps, $9 
Stamps, bronze, 71 
Stamps on silver, 72, 76, 77 
Stamps, terracotta, 72 
Steelyard weight, 71 
Swastika, 20 
Symbolism, 15-22. 

Syria, 6, 6, 41, 42, 75 
Syria, cliurches in, 36 

T 

Tabithn, raising of, 65 

TAbut, 94 

Tapestry, 89, 90 

Textiles, Coptic, 83 

Thames stamped pewter from, 4 77 

TUecIa, 65 

Tiles stamped, 72 

Tombstones, 72, 88, 89 

Tnaiiy, representations of the, 25,57 

V 

Venice, 49 

Vestments, Coptic, 87 
Vaflioeols, Jlussia/J, JCt}, lOB 
Victoria and Albert Museum, 82 
Vine. 18, 19 

Virgin Mory, representations of, 24 

W. 

Wine jar seals, 89 
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Nimbus, 27, 28. 

Noob, 21. 

0 . 

Ogham stones, 2 
Oil flasks, SO. 

Orans, 21, 21. 

Orpheus, 21. 

Ossuaries, 72 
Ostraka, 01 

F 

Pagan subjects, 21, 28, 61, 02 
Painting, Abyssinian, 93 
Painting on panel, 76 
Palm, 18, 67 
Pastoral staff, 87, 105 
Patera, bronze, 90 
Peacock, 18 

Pectoral cross, 111, 112. 
Fendentire, 62 
Pentecost, 90 
Perm gorerninent, 75. 

PeTSls, 8, 88. 

Pewter, monogram on, 1. 
Fbalerao, 71 
Fhoeaix, 18 
Fliyeiologus, 18. 
PolyeaodeloQ, ?0, 71. 
Portraits of Christ, 22-4, 03. 
Prlat, Abyssinian, OS, 97. 
Projecta, casket of, 2S, 73. 

R. 


St. Peter, 65. 

Bt. Peter’s at Romo, basilica of, 35, 86. 
St. Sergius, 75. 

St Sophia, dome of, 53 
St. Theodore, 47* 

St. Tliomas. 66/ 

Saints, representations of, 25, 63 
Sateophaga, 6, 11, 13, li. 

Scenes, bistoric.al, 23. 

Scenes, symbolic, 21. 

Sbephonl, the Good, 17, b7. 

Ship, 17, 67 

Sicily, arts in, 47, 49 

Sileliaster, cliurrb at, S. 

SiJcbester, gnostle gem from, 5 
Silk, manufaeturo Of, 41. 

Silk textiles, 47, 48. 

Simantron, 89, 96, 194 
Sistram, 96 

Slavonic character, lOI. 

6pi«* with grapes, ,9. 

Spoon, eucharistic, 84, 103, 104. 
Spoons, inscribed, "2, 74 
Spoons, ornamented, 75 
Stag, 18 
Stamps, 89. 

Stamps, bronze, 71 
Stamps on silver, 72, 78, 77. 

Stamps, terracotta, 72 
Steelyard weight, 71 
Swastika, 20. 

Symbolism, 15-22. 

Syria, 5, 6, 41, 42, 75 
Syria, churches in, 36. 


Rattle, Abyssinian priest’s, 96. 
Ravenna, 6. 

Reculver, rvnns at, 3. 

Reliquary, 110 

Rings, finger , 65-9, 108-10, 112. 
Russia, Church in, 100 8. 

Russian church, plan of, 102 

. S 

Sacred monogra, i, 8,19,20,67,73,79. 
St. Augustine, 8 ' 

St. Bacchus, 76. 

St Cosmas, 111 
St Damian, 111 
St John the Baptist, 66 
St 

St Martin’s, Canterbury, 8 
St Mary-in the Castle, Dover, 8. 

St Menas, 65, 66, 80. 

St. Michael, 64, t>6 
St Paneras, Canterbury, 8 
SL Paul, 65. 


T. 

Tabitlia, raising of, 65. 

TAbut, 04. 

Tapestry, 89, 90. 

Textiles, Coptic, 82. 

Thames, stamped pewter from, 4,77. 
Tlieela, 65. 

Tiles, stamped, 72 
Tombstones, 72, 88, 89. 

Tnnity, representations cf the, ..5, 67. 


Venice, 49 

Vestments, Coptic, 87. 

Vestments, Russian, 105, 166. 
Victoria and Albert Museum, 

Vine, 18, 19. 

Virgin Mary, representations of, 24. 
IV. 

Wine jar seals, 89. 



